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Harmony is the watchword 
in the Lennon household 


With a Song 
in Thew Hearts 


Condensed from The 
Catholic Home Messenger 


Gaspard St. Onge 


LENNON sis- 
ters and their 
father were 
walking down a 
street in Indi- 
anapolis. The 
sun shin- 
ing. The air was 

clear. Birds sang. A soft summer 

breeze caressed the city. 
Suddenly, on turning a corner, 
the Lennons almost collided with 
three’ women. As everyone step- 
ped aside, one of the women was 
heard whispering to her friend: 
“Why, those are the Lennon sis- 


ters. Aren’t they sweet? Don't 
you love to hear them sing?” 

The Lennons smiled and walk- 
ed on. But Bill Lennon’s smile 
was tempered by a wisdom ac- 
quired through the years. Well 
did he know the fickle whims of 
fame. 

For this reason he decided long 
ago to live according to a lesson 
he learned in catechism: “God 
made me to know Him, to love 
Him, and to serve Him in this 
world and to be happy with Him 
forever in the next.” 

Bill Lennon is guided by that 
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precept. So is his wife and so are 
' their nine children. It’s their way 
of life. 

And their way, like the girls’ 
singing, seems to be catching on, 
because here is what happened 
recently. 

The Lennons received a letter 
from the Dan Cason family in 
Portland, Oregon. It was the us- 
ual thing. The Casons — father, 
mother and three children — liked 
the way the Lennon girls sang 
and told them so. The Lennons 
expressed their thanks and the 
correspondence continued. 

Later Mr. Cason went to Los 
Angeles on business and visited 
the Lennons in nearby Venice 

A few weeks later when the 


Lennon girls and their father 
went to Portland for the Rose 
Festival, the Casons were the 


guests of the Lennons at a num- 


July 


ber of festival functions. The Len- 
nons visited the Cason home. The 
friendship became warm and 
firm 


Then one day Mr. Cason called 
Mr. Lennon aside and said: “Bill, 
you know we _ aren't Catholics. 
But we have been long going to 
Mass now for four Sundays in a 
row. And next week we start tak- 
ing instructions from the priest.” 

A lump came into Bill’s throat. 
He blinked, patted his friend on 
the back, and said gently, “how 
did the conversion come about?” 

“Well,” said Dan, “although the 
original attraction was the girls’ 
singing, we couldn't help being 
impressed by the kind of Chris- 
tian life your family leads. We've 
heard about it. We've seen it. 
Now it has been brought right 
into our home. It’s a way of life 
that contains more than we have 
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ever known before. It’s what we 
want.” 

Conversion is not new in the 
Lennon family. Isabelle Lennon, 
the girls’ mother, decided before 
her children were born that the 
religion which her husband prac- 
ticed “gave his life more meaning 
and more happiness than there 
was in mine. I wanted to share 
in this fullness and this belief. 
That is why I accepted it.” 

But let no one believe the Len- 
non home resembles a retreat 
house. The gaiety, the laughter, 
the incessant chatter, the jokes 
and the banter found in the nor- 
mal American home are present 
here in more than the usual abun- 
dance, 

When dealing with the Lennons 
it is best to have a score sheet 
for reference purposes. 

Here are the nine children and 
their ages, with the first four 
forming the quartette on Law- 
rence Welk’s TV shows: 

Dianne, 18; Peggy, 16; Kathy, 
14; Janet, 11; Danny, seven; Pat, 
six; Bill, three; Mimi, two; and 
Joseph Lawrence, one. : 

The four older girls learned 
how to sing when they repeated 
lullabies their parents sang to 
them. The younger children are 
the same. They learn a tune al- 
most before they learn how to 
talk. 


“When Mimi was one year 
old,” says her father, “I would 
take her on my knee, hum one 
‘note of the scale and she would 
hum the next note above. Then’ 
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we'd descend the scale the same 
way. Then we'd go up and down 
the scale jumping two notes at a 
time. Today at the age of two she 
can carry a tune as well as the 
older girls, although she can’t 
pronounce the words of a song 
as well.” 

Song is an inherent part of the 
children’s nature. Their parents, 
their grandparents, most of their 
forebears, were musical. 

Their father was a member of 
the Lennon’ Brothers Quartette 
that sang on the radio and the 
stage. Bill Lennon sang with such 
bands as Paul Whiteman and 
Freddie Martin. 

Mr. Lennon’s mother, Betty 
Wyora, was a dancer who per- 
formed all over the world, in- 
cluding the capitals of Europe. 
Mrs. Lennon’s mother also was a 
dancer, but she performed in the 
movies back in the days of the 
silents. 

Mrs. Lennon’s father, Dan 
Denning, was a producer of musi- 
cals and had_ his own minstrel 
troupe. Is it any wonder then 
that the children are musically 
inclined? 

Song is part of their being. It 
pours out from their hearts. It is 
neither artificial nor contrived. 
They can’t read a note. They've 
never taken a music lesson. Their 
only help is a pitch pipe. Most 
of their singing is done a cappella. 

The girls learn a song by listen- 
ing to whatever record they like. © 
When they have learned the 
words 


and the melody, their 
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Uncle Pat comes in to help them 
with the harmony. In the original 
Lennon Brothers Quartette, con- 
sisting of Bill, Pat, Bob and Ted, 
Pat was the expert harmonizer. 

“When the girls began to sing 
with Mr. Welk,” says Mr. Lennon, 
“they used a tape recorder to get 
repetition and to iron out flaws. 
But today they find this no longer 
necessary. They pick the songs for 
their Saturday shows from stan- 
dard tunes. The songs they sing 
on Mondays are selected from the 
50 most popular numbers.” 

_ According to the best figures 
available, 34,000,000 people hear 
the girls on Saturdays and 25,- 
000,000 on Mondays for a total 
of 59,000,000. 

Besides their television work, 
the girls have made a number of 
hit records. Then a few months 
ago they were approached by 
several motion picture studios. 

“The offer made by one of the 
major studios,” says Mr. Lennon, 
“was terrific. At first we felt we 
just couldn’t pass it up. But on 
second thought we _ decided 
against it. We felt the picture was 
not appropriate. It was no reflec- 
tion on the picture or the studio, 
but the type of singing the girls 
would be called upon to do would 
not have been consistent with 
what they were doing on the 
Welk shows. Besides we felt that 
too much work would have inter- 
fered with their schooling.” 

Altogether then from their two 
ABC network shows, their radio 


appearances, their record cuttings 


and royalties, the girls’ earnings 
this year are sure to cushion fam- 
ily budget bumps for years. . 

But if the Lennons are enjoy- 
ding good times, it wasn’t always 
‘thus. Bill Lennon, 42, walking 
blithely in the sunshine on an 
Indianapolis street, could well re- 
flect on more meager yesterdays. 

Bill had a good job once with 
Douglas Aircraft but after 
nine years had to give it up be- 
cause of his health. Then there 
were poorer jobs — in a sporting 
goods store and later with a soft 
drink firm. There were days when 
there was no work at all and Mrs. 
Lennon made baked goods which 
Bill sold. In time Bill turned to 
the chores of a milkman, not too 
lucrative, but his large family got 
two gallons of milk a day. Bill 
worked for the dairy firm nine 
years before lightning struck in 
the form of his four daughters 
working for the American Broad- 
casting Co. 

“Even now there are moments 
of anguish,” says Mr. Lennon. 
“Last summer the girls and I were 
flying from Indianapolis to Dallas 
where we were to reunited 
with the Welk band for a con- 
cert. About 70 miles outside of 
Dallas the pilot announced we 
were going off course to avoid a 
storm. But just minutes later the 
storm struck, 

“Everything turned black. 
Lightning flashed and thunder 
roared. The plane wobbled and 
pitched. Clothing, purses and 


other personal effects plunged 
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from the shelves. Dianne and 
Janet, clutched vise-like in each 
other's arms clamped their eyes 
closed and held their breaths. 
Then Janet screamed, ‘Dad, are 
you awake? I had dozed off a 
little earlier. Well, as suddenly as 
it struck the storm passed.” 

The girls had had another 
close scrape with death about a 
year or so earlier. On that occa- 
sion they flew from Los Angeles 
to Witchita, Kan. Then they 
learned that the plane on which 
they had travelled collided with 
another plane in mid-air on the 
following day and sent 128 per- 
sons to their deaths in Grand Can- 
yon. 

There was more anguish when 
Danny came down with pneu- 
monia and his life was in the 
balance. But Danny won the day. 
The crushing blow was struck 
when little Mary, only 16 months 
old, was taken by death. 

Observing this family closely, 
one discovers amid the uniform- 
ity of talent, a great deal of in 
dividuality and contrast. 

Dianne, the attractive, blue- 
eyed blonde, is a sports enthusiast. 
She has played golf for years, a 
sport which both her parents en- 
joy. Blue clothes are her favorite 
and the bedroom she shares ‘vith 
Peggy is decorated in blue. Di- 
anne was graduated from Saint 
Monica High School in Santa 
Monica with the class of °57. 

Peggy, with her mother’s dark 
and flashing eyes, rich brown 


hair, and sparkling smile, also has 


5 
a sombre and pensive side. Her 
report. cards used to be monoton- 
ously straight A. But due to some 
absence of late, she has been 
downgraded a bit. A junior at 
Saint Monica High, she holds a 
four-year scholarship. 

Kathy, a freshman at Saint 
Monica, is vivacious, has snap- 
ping brown eyes, and is left-hand- 
ed like her father. Her’s is the wit 
that turns spilled gravy into com- 


y. 

Then there is little Janet, a 
sixth-grader at St. Mark’s school 
just a block from home, the school 
Danny and Pat also attend. Janet 
is shy, reserved, hesitant, a little 
confused by it all, but with such 
a perfect sense of timing that old 
and professional performers com- 
ment with awe on her singing and 
dancing. 

To which Janet says: “Aw, you 
don’t have to know how to dance 
to get along with Mr. Welk. I 
just go where he swings me.” 

The Lennon’s home, which 
they bought in 1956, is a 40-year- 
old house about half a mile from 
the ocean. Its five bedrooms are 
a luxury to a family that had 
lived in a two-bedroom home. 

Besides a spacious front yard 
with a waving palm tree, there's 
a huge back yard with a beauti- 
ful, newly built redwood patio, a 
small office building where the 
girls rehearse about 24 hours 
a week, and a former garage that 
has ‘been virtually rebuilt and 
turned into a guest house. 

“It’s probably the only garage 
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in Los Angeles County with a 
fireplace,” says Mr. Lennon. 

The new Lennon garage built 
at the front of the house, contains 
a white and gold station wagon 
given to them by the Dodge Com- 
pany. A number of backyard pro- 
jects are in the planning stage. 

Still there will be room for 
baseball, tetherball, football and 
general roughhouse when all the 
kids get together. 

When one speaks of “all the 
kids” he should include the cou- 
sins because Bill Lennon and his 
eight brothers and sister, all of 
whom live in the neighborhood, 
have a total of 41 children. When 
they get together it’s not a re 
union, it’s a convention. 

But amid the tumult, a person 
strolling leisurely through the 
Lennon home has one fact im- 
pressed upon him indelibly. It’s 
a Catholic home. 

Above the stone fireplace in the 
living room is a large oil paint- 
ing of Saint Joseph. In a corner 
of the same room a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, in the most 
ethereal blue, is recessed into a 
niche. 

Nearby is a cross containing 
the relics of four saints. In a hall- 
way hangs a crucifix “which we’ve 
had for years,” says Mrs. Lennon. 
And in the same hallway a small 
shelf contains nine little statues of 
—_ each bearing the name of 

the month when a Lennon child 
was born. Each child was born in 
a different month. 
Ona: table in the 


are catechisms, bibles and missals. 
In the bedrooms upstairs are 
scores: of rosaries, medals, 

ous pictures, and more ‘tenia 
Most of the religious articles up- 
stairs are gifts the girls received 
in fan mail along with hundreds 
of other presents. 

On the redwood fence in the 
back yard small stations of the 
Cross have been erected. And at 
one end of the patio is a grotto, 
enclosed in brick, and containing 
the statues of the Blessed Virgin, 
the Christ Child and Saint Jo- 
seph. These statues were import- 
ed from Spain. In the evening 
this tableau is lighted. 

So live the maids of melody, 
the children with song in their 
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A happily married hus 
band tells why, if he 
should die, he wouldn’t 
‘want his wife to remain 
@ widow 


{| Condensed from Family Weekly 


Anonymous 


‘Td Want My Wife To Marry Again!” 


 § ANYTHING ever happens to 
me, I hope my wife marries 
again. I think she will, too — and 
for the same reasons that I hope 


she does: because she is radiant: 


and exciting and expressive and 
happy when she is making a home, 
and a home to be complete needs 
a man. 

My children need a man around, 
too, for perspective and for things 
that only a man can give. My 
wife, Jean, fully realizes this and 

Family Weekly (April 1 
Ine., 179 N. 


respects it. 

What if she marries the wrong 
guy? Merely to ask this question 
implies a complete lack of confi- 
dence in her judgement, which is 
good and sound, and in her per- 
spective on life, which is wise 
and mature. 

After all, she did select me the 
first time! What right have I to 
suspect that she wouldn’t choose 
as well, or perhaps even better, 
the second time? 


58), Family W Magazine, 
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One of my close friends—a pilot 
with whom I flew during the war 
—chose to stay in the service and 
was killed in a plane crash two 

ears ago, just 

ve taken his pension. He left 
five children and a wife, Betty, 
who at 38 was still youthful and 
attractive. 

She loved Joe very much; she 
always will. But she also recog- 

i that her life couldn’t end 
because he had been taken from 
her. Her children were young; 
they badly needed the stabilizing 
influence of a man. ‘ 

So Betty’s period of mourning 
was brief—except within her own 
heart and those of her children. 
She began to attend social func- 
tions within a few months after 
Joe’s death. She met men, lots of 
men, and they liked her. She was 
that kind of a woman. There was 
nothing wrong or furtive about 
these associations. The men friends 
knew about her children, and her 
children knew about the men. 

Six months ago, Betty married 
again. We spent an evening with 
her and her new husband re- 
cently. She was radiant, and the 
children were happy, well-ad- 
justed, and plainly proud of their 
new “father. 

The new husband was ill-at- 
ease at first because he know my 
close relationship with Joe. But I 
liked him instantly, and he knew 
it and responded to it. - 

Betty [= been criticized by 
some of our friends for “throwing 


fore he could 


herself at men” so soon after Joe’s 
death. This is an injustice to her. 
She simply refused to shutter the 
windows of her life because 
of a tragic accident over which 
she had no control. As a result, 
she is brightening someone else’s 
life as well as her own; and Joe’s 
children are growing up with a 
steady male hand to adjust the 
throttle when it’s necessary. 

I probably knew Joe as well as 
anyone in the world did. And of 
this I'm sure: Joe would have 
wanted it this way. If he could 
have his say right now, it would 
be to bless this marriage which, 
in reality, is blessing all those who 
were dearest to him. 

It’s easy to contrast this story 
with that of another friend named 
Alice, who lost her husband during 
World War II. She took his death 
very hard. They had two chil- 
dren; one was an infant, the other 
three years old when their father 
was killed. 

For years Alice kept her hus- 
band’s belongings just as they had 
been, but she was finally pre- 
vailed on to dispose of them re- 
cently. There must be 15 or 20 
pictures of him scattered through- 
out the house. The children have 
a weird feeling — almost fear — 
about him. Instead of a healthy 
respect for a man they never 
knew, they regard him as a ghost 
peering over their shoulders. 

. Alice resists violently any sug- 
gestions that she go out with a 
man; she regards this as an af- 
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front to her husband. This is her 
business, of course, but the chil- 
dren, raised in a purely female 
home, are going to. have some 
adjusting to life. ow 
have been coddled and spoiled, 
and they need a restraining hand 
badly. This has been suggested to 
Alice obliquely, but it hasn’t reg- 
istered yet. And it’s probably too 
late for her to change. 

I know other young widows — 
and even some older ones — who 
have refused to marry again or 
even to encourage any friendship 
with men.. They usually cite two 
reasons for feeling this way: 

1. By marrying again or being 
companionable with other men, 
they are somehow being irrev- 
erent to the memory of their first 
husband; 

2. They want to make sure that 
the tragedy of a husband’s death 
can never happen to them again. 

The first argument is a lot of 
hokum. And if the widow had 
ever discussed this point with her 
husband before his death, I think 
he would probably have told her 
so. I can’t think of a single man 
‘who would be repelled by the 
thought of his widow marrying 
again. Mostly this is a fairy story 
that the girls tell themselves after 
their husbands are gone. 

As for the second reason, this 
would be tantamount to refusing 
to psy golf again after seeing a 
golfer struck by lightning. To de- 
of this pleasure 

.a lifetime on the decidedly 
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remote possibility that lightning 
might strike again would be both 
wasteful and foolish. Yet there 
are women I know who have put 
up with a lifetime of loneliness 
for just that reason! 

I'd never want this to a to 
Jean. The years we've d to- 
gether are ours; nothing of them 
can ever be taken away from us. 
The same is true of our children. 
Our time with them has been 
fruitful and exciting — and that’s 
the way our memories of these 
days will always be. But there’s 
no reason to build a fence around 
these joyous experiences and 
write finis to them, no matter 
what happens. Life goes on, and 
so do joy and happiness; and they 
must be shared with someone to 
be really fulfilling. 

Shared how? 

A wife’s life is geared to a man 
and all the things that go along 
with him. Think for a minute 
about what happens when a hus- 
band is away Mee home for a 
few days on a business trip. 

Meals suddenly become sketch- 
ier. Without the man of the house 
to cook for, the wife tends to feed 
the kids the things they order — 
like hamburgers and hot dogs — 
and one little segment of rad 

rsonality and creativity goes by 
the boards. : 

A good play or motion picture 
comes to town, one that she wants 
to see very badly, but she stays 
home because she doesn’t want to 
go alone. And a chance for in- 
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tellectual stimulation is missed, 
ery friend from out-of-town 
calls and wants to come out — but 
doesn’t when he learns that the 
man’s away. 

The wife comes home from a 
civic meeting, bursting with zeal 
and overflowing with. ideas for 
creating a better community. But 
there’s no one to sound them out 
on or thresh them over with — 
and somehow the ideas don’t seem 
so important the next morning 
when she phones her women 
friends. 

A group in the neighborhood 
gets together for an impromptu 
cook-out and bridge party. As a 
temporary “widow,” the wife 
just doesn’t fit into the picture. 
They need couples — not indi- 
viduals, no matter how well liked 
— for the 

Then there are those peaceful, 
solemn hours in the evening when 
the kids are in bed and the house 
is quiet. When the man’s home, 

thaps he and his wife may 
™ reading or working or watch- 
ing television without saying a 
word to each other. Yet, they are 
sharing each other's presence — a 
subtle sort of satisfaction that is 
scarcely recognizable until it is 
missed. In its stead can come a 
loneliness that erodes an individ- 
ual who has much to share — and 
no one with whom to share it. 

These things are true not so 
much because of the individual 
characteristics of a husband, but 


simply because he is a ‘husband. 
The individual characteristics are, 


of course, iarly his and can’t 
be replaced. But his function as 
a husband can be — and should be. 


If I weren't around to take care 
of it myself, I'd want a man to 
have a hand in raising my chil- 
dren. A well-adjusted child: draws 
equally from his mother and 
father in making his peace with 
the world and finding his place 
in it. Jean knows the importance 
of this as well as I do. ~~ . 

My son needs someone to -bet 
on football games with, to hit him 
fly balls, and to discuss God with 
him. so he knows that God belongs 
in a man’s world as well as a 
woman’s. And my daughters need 
a bumbling, masculine hand to 
button their dresses, and a fa- 
ther’s spacious and protective lap 
to crawl into when masculine 
strength is needed. 

I hope to be around to supply 
these things. But if I weren't, I'd 
trust Jean completely to supply 
the right kind of father for our 
children. : 

There’s something else, too, 
something tremendously impor- 
tant: my wife has a great deal to 
give. She’s loaded with love and 
humor, good companionship and 
broad interests — things that can 
be expressed in many ways but 
most often and most effectively 
with a husband. What a pitiful 
waste it would be if these talents 
so wonderfully developed and 
matured should have no outlet. 


| 
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* loss wouldn't be just Jean’s, 
-either, 


. man,. somewhere, 
_ who needs what she has to give 
would : also lose. So would m 
children, And so, too, would 
the people with. whom Jean as- 
sociates and all the activities to 
which she gives her energy and 
talent. For that is at its 
keenest edge and that talent at 
its creative best when she is ful- 
filling her role as a woman — com- 
pletely and rewardingly. 

I have no fears about ever be- 
ing replaced in Jean’s affections. 
I feel my place is secure with her, 
just as hers is with me. But I also 
feel that Jean’s capacity for ae 
doesn’t stop with me. That woul 
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be a stultifying limitation to put 
on her. No, there’s plenty of room 


- in Jean’s affections, — of love 


for her to lavish drawing 
off any of the special affection 
that has been mine during our 
wonderful marriage. 

I’ve never discussed this with 

, and chances are I never 
will. But I think she knows how 
I feel, and I think she feels the 
same way. 

I fully expect to continue to 
grow with my wife and my family 
—grow in love and maturity and 
wisdom. I’m not anticipating an 
early demise. But if anything 
ever should happen to me, I hope 
Jean marries again! 


o 
Those Bundles from Heaven 
: A Girt was born Aug. 1 to Mrs. Miles Siegel of 500 Longview 
Road in Knoxville, Tenn.; a boy was born Aug. 2 to Mrs. William 


Kerley of 600 Longview Road; and a boy was born on Aug. 3 to 
Mrs. Arthur K. O’Shea of 700 Longview Road. 


HAVING ASSISTED his wife at the birth of a baby boy, Charles 


D. O’Brien of Everett, Mass., was all set to rest on his laurels 
when the stork knocked unexpectedly for a second time that eve- 
ning. The doctor arrived as Mr. O’Brien was delivering the second 
baby, a girl. 


A Mortarx, France, voter was so excited over the birth of a 
child that he placed his son’s birth certificate instead of his ballot 
in the voting urn. 


A BaBy was born in a helicopter as it was making its way over 
flooded Tampico, Mexico. 


Mrs, HAROLD SALVAGE’s new baby was born on Feb. 28 to main- 
' tain a family tradition for this Stoneham, Mass., family. Mrs. Sal- 
vage’s father, her brother, and her grandson were also born on that 
calendar date.—Harold Helfer 
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% OMETHING has happen- 
SQ.F ed to our telephone 
LON service. It has im- 


proved. I’m sorry. It 
was much more fun when a house- 
hold could count on an average of 
at least one wrong number a day. 

I miss being called “Grandma!” 
by some child who got our num- 
ber by mistake; being mistaken 
for the Oswego Lake Ontario 
Coast Gaurd Station; the call from 
a distressed woman who reached 
me when she wanted an under- 
taker. I miss calls like that from 
the angry wife, who, without find- 
ing out whether she had the right 
number or not, said she was com- 
ing right over to tear my hair out 
for stealing her husband. 

It was maddening to hear a 
weary and tearful female voice 
whisper that she had swallowed 
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By Betty Huey Saunders 


Receiving phone calls meant for 
others can be touching, humorous, 
frightening, frustrating, embarras- 
sing, or just downright maddening 


a handful of sleeping pills and was 
climbing into bed . . . good-bye —. 
Her hanging up before I could ask 
her any question was the most 
a ting experience I have ever 

When we lived in St. Louis, 
there was one night, however, 
when it turned out to be fortunate 
that I got in, inadvertently, on a 
wrong call. Trying to make a call 
of my own, I somehow got in on 
a neighborhood conversation. One 
mother, nearly hysterical, was 
questioning someone else about 
how to get a doctor. Her little boy, 
she said, was delirious with fever; 
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WRONG NUMBER, PLEASE 


she could not reach any doctor, 
and she had done ev ing she 
could for the child. She had to get 
help, she insisted . . . she gave her 
number. 

I recognized that number as be- 
longing to a family down the street. 
I was able to find our family phys- 
ician at home. He said he would 
come at once. 

I was not made happy the day 
I was called, dripping from the 
bathtub, to answer the telephone, 
situated near the front door, the 
day the door curtains were in the 
laundry. Just as the operator said, 
“There must have been some mis- 
take, will you excuse it please?” 
someone approached the door. I 
jumped into a handy clothes closet 
and stayed there until the stran- 
ger at the door figured no one was 
at home and left. Then I dared 
make a quick call of my own. 
“Number Please?” the rator 
said. All I could do in reply was 
to ~~ in 

“Bless you!” the operator said. 

My was to call -me at 
exactly 12 one day. The phone 
rang at exactly 12. Instead of an- 
swering with the usual “Hello!” 
I said knowingly: “Hello, darling.” 
The caller was not my husband. 
It-was the corner grocer. 

-But one day I answered, to hear 
a man’s voice say: “Hello, darli 
I ag called to tell you how mu 
Ilove you...” 

-T answered back in a low, 
soft voice: “I love you, too.” Some- 
body hung up. That night my hus- 
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band said he had not phoned home 
that day. 

I've bien called for help in find- 
ing houses to rent; to h asa 
physician to the bedside of a sick 
old lady; to come, as a veterinar- 
ian, to fix a lame horse; to give 
advice to the lovelorn; to advise, 
as a church choir director, on or- 
gan music; to estimate the prices 
on interior But the 
calls which were probably the most 
fun were the wrong numbers which 
brought requests for dates. 

I nearly got myself into trouble, 
though, the day I was in a terrif-' 
ic rush to get to the railroad sta- 
tion. Calling the number of a er 
com , I simply gave m - 
hurry!” 

As I stood in the front door 
with my suitcases, I was soon 
greeted by the sight and sound of 
three fire trucks screaming up to 
the house. 

How, I'll never know, but late 
one evening a call I was trying to 
make got tangled up with the con- 
versation of two radio hams. It 
was most eerie to listen in New 
York state as these hams, in a 
southern accent, talked with each 
other around my phone. * 

Once, when I called a local num- 
ber, the operator sighed and said 
“Oh, dear!” as though I shouldn’t 
operator, similarly, lau . An 
omni girl, as I picked up the receiv- 
er, was saying to someone near her: 
“You should see the marvelous 
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shoes I got on sale downtown!” 
And there was the time when, as 
I phoned a telegram, in which a 


large sum of money was mention-_ 


ed, someone said “Well!” 


One 
disgusted. Long distance operator 
said Toronto, Canada, was calling. 
person, I know no 


ting for which I use a different 
ad . How, I wondered, did 
anyone in Toronto know to call 
me at my real address. 

“May I speak to Miss — ?” the 
operator said. 

There was no point, I thought, 
in trying to explain that I was 
both people, so I said: “Just a 
moment, please.” After a proj 
pause, I answered again: “Yes 

“Miss — ?” 

“Yes, speaking,” I said. 

A man’s voice, with a distinctly 
British accent, began: “I have the 
wrong number! Please, operator, 
wait five minutes. I'll try again.” 
And he hung up. 

Two days later, when I received 
a special delivery airmail letter 
from Toronto, asking for help by 
return mail, I realized the caller 


had used the long distance geen 
system, without paying a toll fee, 
to verify my correct address. Since 
he wanted to use my name and > 
influence for a business not legit- 


imate, I completely ignored 
letter. 

Serving as corresponding secre- 
tary for a women's club in St. 
Louis, I was always afraid I 
would put the wrong telephone 
number on the 45 postcard meet- 
ing notices sent out each month. 
Since meetings were held at din- 
ner in members’ homes, it was 
necessary to give, each time, a 
telephone number for reply pur- 
poses. As good luck would have 
it, I got through my term safely. 

But the secretary who followed 
me was not so foftunate. Notice 
cards, one month, requested that 
each of us phone a certain num- 
ber on a specified day. I happened 
to be the first to call that number, 
early in the morning. 

“You have the wrong number,” 
a strange voice said. I apologized 
for my carelessness and tried again. 
I reached the same voice, now a 
little annoyed. I apologized. The 
third time, I was extremely care- 
ful to dial the number accurately. 
I got the same woman. 

Obviously the number on my 
card was incorrect. Each of. 45 
members of the club went through 
the same process that day, calling 
the same number two or three 
times. By evening, we heard later, 
the poor exasperated woman was 
screaming. 


— | 
4 It was considerate of some oper- 
i 7 ator, one day when I was on a 
woman's club committee, to give 
a me two numbers at once. Both 
i parties were on my committee, so 
7 the three of us held our meeting 
a then and there by phone. 
— one in Toronto. And she ws 
ae me only by my real name. The 
ee operator was asking for another 
o name under which I do some wri- 
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Some facts about the life 


and customs of these strange and 
mysterious people 


“It’s the Gypsy ia My Soul” 


boy, there was 
one sign of spring 
more certain than 
the presence of 
robins. It was 
when after the long winter months 
a gypsy caravan rolled into some 
wooded and vacant lots on the 


edge of town and set up camp, 
the first stop on the annual migra- 
tion from New York City. 


The 


By 
Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


dark-skinned and 
strange - speaking 
members of the 
troupe seldom 
stayed more than 
a of days 
because by that time the local gen- 
darmes would have piled up 
enough reports of petty thefts to 
force the gypsies to move on. 
While the gypsies were around, 
children remained close to home 
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16 
and housewives kept their doors 
locked. Everyone stood in awe of 
these independent spirits who 
chose’ to stand apart from civiliza- 
tion—spending their days in travel 
and their evenings in singing and 
dancing. The ies were sur- 
rounded by all sorts of myths, le- 
gends and suspicions. They had 
a reputation for thievery and 
drunkenness. It was whispered 
that they were not at all adverse 
to kidnapping children to increase 
the population of their caravans. 
Indeed, there were even rumors 
that they stole babies to eat them 
in strange, mystic rites. 

There was a very famous kid- 
napping case in those days. A 
young boy named Charlie Ross 
disappeared not long after a band 
of gypsies had visited his home 
town. The case was a national 
sensation and the general opinion 
was that he had been carried 
away by the gypsies. Of course, 
a great deal of the noise was 
caused by hysteria, and nothing 
was actually proved against the 
gypsies. When authorities caught 
up with the band, Charlie wasn’t 
with it, nor was he ever found. 
Yet there are people to this da 
who believe that gypsies made 
with Charlie Ross. 

The auto eventually put an end 
to the annual gypsy visitation 
from New York. When the 
sies became streamlined, they 
were able to move further and 
faster. They still came to my 


town, however; only now they 
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rented empty stores, covered the 
windows with heavy drapes, set 
up some mystic signs, and invited 
the general public in for palm 
reading and fortune telling. I 
don’t ever recall seeing any non- 
gypsy slipping into this mystic 
realm, yet somehow the gypsies 
continued to exist and keep com- 
ing back. 

World War II sent the gypsies 
into defense plants when ration- 
ing deprived them of gasoline. 
After the war, some of them took 
to the road again in sleek chrome 
trailers but quite a few adopted 
the sedentary life. I can’t remem- 
ber meeting any gypsies in the 
last few years but I have been as- 
sured by those in the know that 
they are still around. 

Before World War II, it was - 
estimated that there were about 
two million gypsies in the world, 
with the largest majority in Eur- 
ope. The figure is not too re- 
liable since gypsies were never 
folk who waited around for the 
census taker. The Nazis singled 
them out for destruction in Ger- 
many and it is estimated that up- 
wards of 18,000 were put to death 
there. The largest bodies of gyp- 
sies existed in Poland, Hungary 
and Roumania and since those 
lands slipped behind the Iron 
Curtain no one can tell how the 
gypsies fare under the Commun- 
ists’ Big Brother program, _ 

According to surveys there are 
between 60,000 and 200,000 gyp- 
sies in the Near East—the spread 
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between. the figures give an idea 


of the difficulty in accurate esti- 


mates. In the United States, the 
number is put at 100,000, with 
12,000 alone in New York City. 
At one time there was a large 
number settled around Braddock, 
Pennsylvania.. There are substan- 
tial numbers in England and Wes- 
tern Europe. There is hardly a 
part of the world in which gyp- 
sies are not to be found. 

Although gypsies live in 
tically all parts of the world, they 
always remain a people apart. 
They pretend to conform to the 
pattern of the country in which 
they dwell but it is only a sur- 
face conformity to spare them 
trouble. Underneath, they remain 
contemptuous and _ independent, 
proud of their heritage, convinced 
that they are above all other peo- 
ple, firm in the belief that they 
have no peers. 

Gypsies speak of themselves as 
Rom, their word for “man.” It is 
from this word that the expression 
Romany comes, a term sometimes 
used for the gypsies themselves, 
but more accurately meaning their 
queer-sounding language which 
today exists in almost as many 
dialects as there are tribes. It 
was the English who named these 
dark, mysterious people “Egyp- 
tians”; and it is from a corruption 
of this word that we get the des- 
ignation “ 
"The recorded appearance 
of gypsies in Europe came in 1422 
when: they turned up in Italy, ex- 
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plaining that were Christians 
who had been driven out of Africa 
by the Moslems. They said that 
their homeland was in lower 
Egypt, and they claimed to have 
a letter from the Pope ordering all 
Catholic bishops to help them 
with alms because of what they 
had suffered for the faith. The 
letter is the first of their many 
recorded inventions. 

Five years later, gypsies were 
in Paris. Here, they boasted that 
they were lords and nobles. They 
again told the story that they were 
under the protection of the Holy 
Father and that they were pil- 
grims. For this latter reason, they 
were treated with kindness, show- 
ered with gifts of food and mon- 
ey, and forgiven petty crimes. 
However, the members of this 
group were finally excommunicat- 
ed because they insisted on prac- 
ticing palmistry and fortune-tell- 
ing. 
From this time on, records show 
that they spread rapidly over 
Europe. From the evidence at 


hand, it would appear that these 


first groups were advance scouts 
who sent back favorable reports 
to the home base. In any event, 
the next few years saw an influx 
of gypsies into Europe. They 
turned up in every country and 
moved into the British Isles. In 
May of 1596, 196 gypsies were 
arrested in Yorkshire, England, 
and charged with idleness and 
other crimes. They were sentenc- 
ed to be executed. Some were ’ 
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put to-death but the pitiful cries 
of the survivors so moved the 
judges and people that most of 
them were spared. 

Gypsies arrived in America to- 
wards the end of the 18th century. 
France exiled a large group of 
them to Louisiana. These “Bohe- 
mians” thrived so well that they 
are still there. Most of them 
profess to be Catholics, many 
have settled as farmers. But the 
wild blood in their veins occasion- 
ally takes over. Portugal sent a 
large group of Bypsies to Brazil, 
many of whom later came to the 
United States. However, Brazilian 
gypsies are looked down upon by 
other tribes and are said to have 
impure blood lines. Gypsies in the 
United States come from England, 
Wales, Scotland, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Germany, Russia, Syria 
and Persia. 

According to Gordon Thayer, of 
the Cleveland Public Library, gyp- 
sies can be traced through rec- 
ords back to ninth-century Persia. 
Actually they are much older. For 
a long time, their origin was un- 
known. When the anthropologist, 
H. M. Grellman, made a study of 
their language, he discovered that 
one-third of their words were of 
Hindu origin. With this lead, 
other anthropologists took up the 
trail, Today, it is generally held 
that their language comes from 
Sanskrit, that they originated in 
Northern India and are related to 
the Jats tribe. No one knows what 
caused them to become nomads, 


and gypsy legends are far from 
reliable. 

It is significant that gypsies 
have no Romany words for “pos- 
session” or “duty.” They are a 
carefree, independent people who 
even when they settle down are 
apt to pull up roots at a moment’s 
notice or on a whim. The gyps 
is of slight and agile build, ith 
olive-colored skin, dark flashing 
eyes, coal black hair, and even 
white teeth set in a small mouth. 
They have no national dress but 
adopt the dress of the country in 
which they live. The gypsy wo- 
men love color and the sound of 
rattling jewelry. 

Many Americans think of gypsy 
women as volatile creatures clad 
in thick skirted and long dresses, 
wearing large golden earrings, and 
a kerchief about the head, In- 
deed, that was the way many of 
these women traveled about Amer- 
ica. Actually, this type of gypsy 
dress was from Hungary and Rou- 
mania and the wearer was merely 
following European styles. Since 
the dress was colorful, Hollywood 
made it the official gypsy movie 
costume. In reality, a gypsy girl 
born in the United States appears 
like any other American girl. It 
takes one gypsy to tell another. 

Each gypsy tribe is ruled by a 
chief, chosen by election. A tribal 
mother is also chosen who is cus- 
todian of the tribe’s moral code. 
Hollywood and _ novelists have 
made these individuals into 
“kings” and “queens” but such 
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terms are inexact.. Gypsies have 
their own laws and courts and the 
most severe punishment is banish- 
ment from the tribe. The tribal 
mother performs all weddings, al- 
though the presence of the tribal 
chief is necessary for legality. 

Gypsies do not subscribe to our 
moral code of the ten command- 
ments. They have no ethical prin- 
ciples as we know them. Lying 
for a reason is considered an art. 
Stealing is only wrong when the 
robber is apprehended or when 
he steals from one of the tribe. 
Polygamy is permissible and there 
is no objection to a man marrying 
his niece or half-sister or even his 
granddaughter. Gypsies believe in 
a god whom they respect and fear. 
They also believe in an evil spirit. 
They people the world with fairies 
and earth dwarfs. 

They have a rigid system of su- 
perstitions and taboos. Dogs and 
cats are unclean. It is a serious 
crime to eat from a dish that has 
been in contact with a woman’s 
skirt, A woman may not pass in 
front of a man who is sitting 


down. When a person dies, all of © 


his or her clothes must be destroy- 
ed, and that person’s name may 
never be mentioned again. Their 
folklore parallels very closely Hin- 
du folk tales with additions picked 
up in their travels. 

It was noted earlier. that gyp- 
sies make a great pretense at 
adaption to the customs and 
people among whom they live. 


Gypsies from Italy or Hungary 
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say they are Catholics. Gypsies 
from Scotland call themselves 
Presbyterians. They preserve this 
false front to all outsiders. For ex- 
ample, when a gypsy dies, the fa- 
mily will seek to have a funeral 
service conducted by a priest or 
minister. After the ceremony is 
over, the body is taken to the 
grave and the gypsy ceremony is 
held amid loud lamentations. The 
body is put into the grave uncov- 
ered. The little finger on the 
right hand is broken and a coin 
fastened to it with a piece of red 
ribbon. The coin is to pay the 
dead man’s fare across the River 
Styx into the country of the dead. 
Wine is poured into the grave and 
all of the on’s belongings in- 
terred with the body. If the gypsy 
who died had an evil reputation, 
thorns and brushwood are piled 
on the body to keep the soul from 
getting back to the land of the 
living. 

Konrad Bercovici, who has a 
long list of books to his credit, 
made a particular study of gypsies 
and came to know many of them 
very well. He was once invited to 
a gypsy wedding. The bride and 
groom had been married in 
church earlier in the day but that 
had been only a formality. When 
Bercovici arrived at the affair, the 
father of the groom and the moth- 
er of the bride were arguing over 
the bride price. Others joined in 
from time to time. The. argument 
often became heated and it.seem- 
ed if the quarrel was to break out 
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in blows. But it was all part of 
the game. Indeed, the argument 
was academic because the people 
was: like 


money out one and 


ting it in another. 

Finally, the elder of the tribe, 
or chief, put the ent to an 
abrupt end. He d the bride 


and groom before him. Despite 
the fact that the couple had taken 
a pledge a few hours earlier in the 
church ceremony to love, honor 
and obey until separated by 
death, they now took the gypsy 
pledge — the exact opposite. 

“Swear that you will leave the 
woman you want to make the 
mother of your children, swear 
that you will leave her as soon as 
_ discover that you no longer 

ve her,” the chief demanded of 
the groom. 

After the groom took the 
pledge, the bride was asked to 
swear that she would leave her 
husband when she no longer loved 
him. Next, the tribal mother came 
forward. With a sharp knife she 
made a small cut in the left wrist 
of the man and the right wrist of 
the girl. The wrists were then 
tied together in a way that the 
blood mingled. 

“No matter what happens in the 
future,” the tribal mother told _ 
happy couple, “whether you live 
soguies until the end of your 
lives or separate in a short year, 
you belong to one another. You 
are now brother and sister.” 
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Next to freedom, the gypsy 
and ‘singing: It was 
0 gave popularity to 
he violin and who has had a pro- 
found influence on European 
music. Gypsies inspired and form- 
ed the music of Liszt, Brahms and 
Schubert. The Strausses owe 
many of their waltzes to gypsy 
inspirations. George Bizet turned 
gypsy themes into the powerful 
music found in the opera Carmen. 
The violin is the favorite gypsy in- 
strument although the accordion 
has a considerable following. 

If the gypsy has an agility of 
body, he also has an agility of 
sted: Education has never meant 
much to gypsies and the majority 
of them are illiterate. But they 
are quick thinkers, able to invent 
fantastic stories and situations. 

Bercovici tells about a 
whose child fell sick. The father 
took the baby to a doctor who 
performed surgery and cured it. As 
his fee, the doctor asked the price 
of a cow that the y owned, 
The gypsy thought this exorbitant 
but agreed. 

“I shall take the cow to the 
county fair tomorrow and turn over 
to you the price she fetches,” pro- 
mised the gypsy. 

The next day the gypsy kept his 
word. He took the cow to the fair 
and put her up for sale along with 
a chicken. “How much-do you 


want for the cow?” asked a farmer. 
“Fifty cents,” replied the-gypsy. 
“And the chicken?” 
“A hundred and fifty dollars.” 
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“Well, I'll take the cow and. you 
ean keep the chicken.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the gypsy. 
“I don’t want to sell one without 
the other.” 

Before the day was over, the 
gypsy had sold cow and chicken. 
He solemnly paid the doctor the 50 
cents received for the cow and 
he a the 150 dollars for him- 


The gypsies in America today 
are hard to distinguish. They have 
identified themselves with Ameri- 
can life, have adopted American 
ways. They call themselves Smith, 
Jones, Stanley and Lee. They work 
in factories, stores and offices. They 
are actors and actresses, musicians 
and salesmen. Yet they never stay 
put for long. Come spring or a 
sudden urge, they pack up their 
belongings, stow them away in an 
automobile and trailer and take off 
on the open road. 

Many of them have intermarried 
with non-gypsy American families. 
I have heard of cases where men 
have married gypsy girls (and vice 
versa) and never discovered it for 
years. One of the most interesting 
and humorous situations occurred 
in Hollywood between two young 
would-be screen stars. It was only 
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after the wedding that each discov- 
ered that the o was-a gypsy. 
Bride and groom were so furious 
that they were about to -call the 
whole thing off. Then the humor 
of the situation came through and 
they went off to visit and celebrate 
with their gypsy families that they 
thought they had escaped 

Perhaps before too long all the 
gypsies in this country will disap- 
pear by absorption. Certainly most 
gypsies are trying to lose. them- 
selves in the white population. But 
remember, nations ies been try- 
ing to stamp out the race for cen- 
turies and so far have not succeed- 
ed. When the first populated 
rocket takes off for the moon, 
a gypsy will probably be aboard. 

Next time a trailer family pass- 
es through your town, look at it 
well. The members may be first 
or second generation Irish, Slovak 
or Pole. They may seem like any 
of your neighbors. But study them 
carefully, they may also be gyp- 
sies. And the next time you your- 
self get the urge to chuck every- 
thing and go looking for Shan- 
gri-La, be careful. Somewhere in 
the dim past a strain of gypsy 
blood may have entered your 
family! 


“Now, Bossy,” said Sister Helen to one of her 4th-graders, 
__ “suppose your mother gave you a large apple and a small one, and 
told you to give one of them to your brother. Which one would you 


give him?” 


“Do you mean my big brother or my little brother?” asked 


_ Bobby cautiously.—Catholic Digest 
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Condensed from Redbook 


uR son, Rusty, has always 

been enchanted with any- 
thing remotely scientific. As soon 
as he could crawl, he began pok- 
ing keys into light sockets and 
hoarding odd screws and bits of 
paper. As soon as he could talk, 
he began asking questions. By the 
time he was four and wanting to 
know what makes lightning bugs 
light, he realized that his mother 
and father aren’t very _ bright, 
scientifically speaking. 

Russell and I admire science, 
but from as great a distance as 
possible. We can’t understand 
electronic terms and we can’t con- 
ceive of anything as tiny as an 
atom. We can't solve algebra 
problems and, when the washing 
machine makes funny noises, we 
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~The 
Homemade Satellite 


Elizabeth Brantley 


call a repairman, Now that Rusty 
is almost six, our one superiority 
in such matters is that we can 
read and Rusty can't. 

While we were finishing break- 
fast on the Sunday following 
Sputnik I’s historic departure from 
earth, I came to the section in the 
newspaper with charts of the sat- 
ellite’s course and a diagram of 
the one the Americans were 
planning. I knew the drawings 
would appeal to Rusty, and he 
pored over them while I sat dis- 
tractedly over my morning cof- 
fee, my head dancing with dark 
visions of the little satellite going 
round and round up there. 

Rusty looked thoughtful when 
he had finished. 

“I_ might make one,” he re- 
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marked, and he took another slow 
bite of toast. 

Right after breakfast Rusty shut 
himself in his room. It was late 
afternoon when he came _ out. 
Alexander Bell must have worn 
the same expression after he had 
invented the telephone. 

“I've finished my satellite,” 
Rusty said. 

It was a beautiful satellite. La- 
boriously connected to one an- 
other were a red-and-yellow mag- 
net, the yellow plastic tube from 
a broken water gun, a_ burned- 
out television tube and a com- 
pass. They lay in half of a rub- 
ber ball. 

“Those are the instruments,” 
Rusty explained. “I'll put the top 
of the ball on and fasten it with 
adhesive tape.” 

“It's a very good satellite,” I 
said. 

“I might launch it now,” Rusty 
said. “You can come and help if 
you want to.” 

When Rusty was. ready, we 
went out the kitchen door to the 
back yard. Rusty was first, wear- 
ing his cowboy hat and a pair 
of binoculars. He carefully car- 
ried his satellite in cupped hands. 
I trailed after, bringing the old 
inner tube that he said we would 
need for the launching. 

While he gave instructions, I 
fastened the tube to the two pro- 
jections of the clothesline pole. 
Rusty placed the satellite in the 
exact center of the tube. 

“Now,” he said, “pull the tube 
back as far as you can and then 


let go. Be very careful. I'll watch 
the satellite through my binocu- 
lars as far as I can see it.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said, sitting 
down. When Rusty was small, he 
believed he could make a tin fish 
fly, just as he believed in the in 
visible little men he carried in his 
pockets. But now he is more skep- 
tical. He knows that Santa Claus 
sometimes needs help and the 
toys in cereal boxes don’t always 
look like the picture on the out- 
side. 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “This 
is just a game, isn’t it? You don’t 
think the satellite will really fly, 
do you?” 

Rusty gave me the look he re- 
serves for giggling girls and ladies 
who kiss. 

“It will fly,” he said firmly. “I 
made it just like the picture.” 

“Those scientists,” I said. “It 
took them years to perfect their 
satellite. You can’t expect to 
make one in a morning — not a 
real one.” 

“My satellite will fly,” Rusty 
said. “Be careful when you 
launch it.” 

I stood up and took the tube 
in both hands. “Please, God,” I 
thought, “let it fly. It doesn’t have 
to fly out of sight and circle the 
— but let it fly just a little 

I pulled back the tube as far 
as I could, and I let it go. The 
ball rose just above the post and 
jlanded with a sad- plop on the 
grass. 


“It didn’t fly,” Rusty said. 
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“It didn’t fly,” I echoed. 

We stood and looked at the 
fallen satellite, thinking our own 
thoughts. 

“Hey, Rusty, want to play 
ball?” came a call from the yard 
next door. 

After a moment Rusty shouted, 
“I'm coming.” He ran across the 


grass, but where the two lots join 
he paused. “Will you carry my 
satellite into the house for me? I 
might work on it tomorrow. Be 
careful. It will fly if I get it fixed 
right.” 

I picked up the satellite and 
carried it to the house. I was very 
careful. 


SIX-YEAR-OLD Robin and her mother were driving past a ceme- 
tery. “That’s where they put dead people, isn’t it?” asked Robin. 
“Yes,” replied her mother. Then after a pause, “Of course, only 
their bodies are there.” “Where are their heads?” inquired Robin. 

—Alvin Tresselt in Parents’ Magazine 
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A recent discovery seems likely to make 


the outlook for persons who survive 
a stroke much more hopeful than 


~The Facts About 
STROKES 


By 
Dr. O. A. Battista 


2 To puysr 
CIANS talking a- 


mong them- 
selves, anything 
that suddenly 
oes wron 
vessels in the brain is a “C.V.A.” 
—cerebral vascular accident. To 
physicians talking with patients or 
other laymen, any C.V.A. is a 
stroke. 
Strokes can have at least three 
main causes: 


was ever before possible 


1. Hemorrhage in the brain 
caused by the bursting of a blood 
vessel (this type is usually severe, 
with paralysis). 

2. Thrombosis (clotting), when 
an occlusion (shutdown) is caused 
by a blood clot forming in the 
artery affected. 

3. Embolism, when the shut- 
down is caused by a clot which 
has formed elsewhere in the body 
and traveled through the arteries 
to the brain. 

Whatever the cause of a stroke, 
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the immediate effect is always to 
cut down drastically or to shut off 
completely the flow of blood to 
the part of the brain served by 
the artery affected. It it is a major 
artery branch, the effects will be 
more extensive; the longer the 
shutdown: lasts, the greater the 
danger that the damage to the 
brain will be permanent. Al- 
though the idea of a stroke (asso- 
ciated with a picture of severe 
paralysis, usually on one side of 
the body) fills the layman with 
dread, physicians have long been 
convinced that many, if not most, 
aging individuals suffer a succes- 
sion of “little strokes,” so slight 
that the victims are unaware of 
them; such strokes can be detect- 
ed only at post-mortem examina- 
tion. 

“Strokes are responsible for 
more than 200,000 deaths a year,” 
says Dr. Irvin S. Wright, Ameri- 
can Heart Association authority, 
“or more than three times those 
caused by diabetes and tubercu- 
losis ye Five They constitute a 
truly significant facet of the. car- 
diovascular problem. Many of 
the nation’s living 2,000,000 stroke 
victims require from one to four 
persons to care for them. For 
each person who is killed by a 
stroke there are four others who 
survive attacks.” 

Young people are seldom vic- 
tims of a stroke. But the longer 
you live past age 40, the greater 
seem to be your chances of having 
a stroke. The stroke is basically 


July 
a disorder of advancing age, of 
tissue changes in the body. '* This 
fact explains why it has come into 
ptominence in recent years. It 
may become even more significant, 
since an ‘ever increasing number 
of our population are older peo- 
le. 
r Strokes, no matter how catised, 
have varying effects, depending 
on how large an area of the brain 
is affected; they range from in- 
stant death through complete or 
partial paralysis to temporary im- 
pairments of speech or other func- 
tions. Sometimes a tiny stroke 
may even manifest itself as a 
sudden change in character. A 
person once courteous and friend- 
ly may get quarrelsome and _ sus- 
picious. Neatness. may be replac- 
ed by slovenliness. Abrupt loss of 
memory may occur. Some victims 
develop a fear of being left alone; 
others have unexplained fits of 
crying. Some authorities believe 
that many mysterious collapses 
that are labeled nervous break- 
downs may have their origin’ in 
one or more small unrecognized 
ruptures within the victim’s brain. 
The basic cause of a stroke — 
whether it be a devastating one 
that bludgeons its victims into ob- 
livion or a tiny one that produces 
such vague, indefinite signs that 
often preclude immediate detec- 
tion—is escape of blood into the 
brain tissue. The amount of bleed- 
ing and ‘its location near to or far 
from vital centers or important 
nerve pathways are the chief fac- 
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tors that determine severity in 
strokes. In fact, the word apop- 
Jexy is a direct translation of a 
Greek word meaning sudden es- 
cape of blood within an organ. 

A recent discovery announced 
in the Journal of the American 
Geriatrics Society seems likely to 
make the outlook for persons who 
survive a stroke much more hope- 
ful than was ever before possible. 

“Striking” effects from a corti- 
sone treatment of nine out of 12 
stroke victims have been obtained 
by Drs. Henry I. Russek, Burton 
L. Zohman and Allen S. Russek 
of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare’s Public 
Health Service stationed at Staten 
Island, N.Y. 

A rapid and nearly complete re- 
covery may occur after a stroke 
with only good nursing care, the 
doctors point out. But the im- 
pression they received from their 
use of cortisone is that this 
hormone chemical “accomplished 
in one day what ordinarily might 
take several weeks under conser- 
vative treatment.” 

The patients who responded to 
cortisone were those whose strokes 
came from clots. Those who had 
hemorrhages on the brain were 
not helped. The doctors believe 
the drug acts by reducing the 
watery swelling in the brain after 
the stroke. 

There are numerous examples 
to prove that a stroke does not 
necessarily mean “curtains” in the 
customary sense. 


THE FACTS ABOUT STROKES 


Louis Pasteur, the great French 
scientist who fathered microbiol- 
ogy, lived 27 years and did his 
greatest work after suffering a 
stroke at 46. According to one 
story in the records, when Pasteur 
was stricken with a_ cerebral 
thrombosis, his condition seemed 
so hopeless that construction was 
stopped on a laboratory the gov- 
emment was building for him. 
Pasteur learned of this, and de- 
clined rapidly. His friends ap- 
pealed to Emperor Napoleon III, 
who ordered construction resum- 
ed. Pasteur then began to recov- 
er and in the new laboratory con- 
quered rabies and half a dozen 
other diseases. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds produced 
100 canvasses after a stroke at 59. 
George Frederick Handel compos- 
ed his immortal Messiah and lived 
for many years after a stroke. Sir 
Winston Churchill recovered from 
a stroke to go on to ever-greater 
achievements. 

What can be done to prevent 
a stroke? 

If you heed the warning signs 
you may avoid this tragic and 
widespread affliction. A close and 
regular check of your blood pres- 
sure is essential. You and your 
doctor must be alert for such 
symptoms as severe aches in the 
back of the head and neck, dizzi- 
ness or fainting, motor or sensory 
nerve disturbances, nosebleeds and 
certain hemorrhages in the retina 
of the eye. These ptoms, 
however, can be found with other 
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diseases and are not necessarily 
indicative of high blood pressure 
or pending stroke. 

Strokes do not come entirely 
without warning. Today, they 
can be treated more effectively 
than ever. Your best insurance 
after 40 against apoplexy lies in 
keeping the blood pressure down 
and the blood channels from 
clogging up through hardening of 
the arteries and arteriosclerosis. 


Until the happy time arrives 


when all one need do is pop a pill 
into one’s mouth three times a 
day and forget about the possibil- 
ity of an apoplectic stroke, the 
wise course is to watch your 
weight and your blood pressure 
as soon as you pass the 35-year 
mark, and be vigilant about call- 
ing any suspicious symptoms out- 
lined above to your family physi- 
cian so that he might do some- 
thing for you in a stroke-preven- 
tive way. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME? 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


Most parents discover that it is easy to raise 


7 


a family of 


youngsters—especially on a Saturday morning. 


The easiest way to find more time to do all the things you 
want ‘to do—is to turn off the television. 
The man who boasts that he is a big wheel around the house 
probably means he likes to run the powermower. 


A parent who can’t afford a tape recorder can always count 


on the children for play-backs.. 


The reason some girls insist on a doublering ceremony is they 


feel it strengthens their hand. 


By the time # man has found the Key to success, his children 
Tan with the keys to the family car. 


* Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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Guide 


By Dale Francis 


“B RIDGE ON the River Kwai” is 
a great motion picture. It 
is interesting to observe why it is 
a great motion picture and why it 
has been universally acclaimed. 
Before seeing it, I spoke of 
“Hatful of Rain” and “Twelve 
Angry Men” as outstanding among 
last year’s films. Both were un- 
usually excellent films but it is 
plain to any who has seen them 


and the Academy Award winner . 


that they were not serious com- 
petition for the winning film. 

First of all, both were lesser 
films. I am not speaking here 
of complexity of plot or of 
the scenjc scope or of the number 
of players. It is simply that 
“Bridge on the River Kwai” was 
concerned. with something infinite- 
ly more important than even the 


excellent concerns of these two 
other films. This was a film that 
existed on a spiritual as well as a 
material plane and when you 
watch the battle between the Brit- 
ish commander and the Japanese 
colonel, you realize you are watch- 
ing something more than a physi- 
cal struggle. 

“Bridge On the River Kwai” 
was a motion picture. It utilized 
the possibilities of the medium to 
the fullest. Both of the other two 
pictures were essentially static. 
Both could have been presented 
as easily on the stage as on film. 
They gained vi y nothing by 
the fact that there is a —, 
possible in motion pictures that is 
not possible either on the stage 
or in television. 

How David Lean used his me- 
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dium in “Bridge on the River 
Kwai"! He used it to the fullest, 
making the color serve not to 
beautify the scenery but to make 
it more realistic. He shot into the 
white hot sun and made the heat 
a living reality. He was able to 
convey all the oppressive humidity 
of the jungle. 

But, of course, he could not 
have done this without the super- 
lative performances by the entire 
cast. William Holden as the cyni- 
cal American—an almost exact du- 
plicate of his portrayal in “Stalag 
17”—was good counterpoint to the 
portrayals of Jack Hawkins as the 
commando leader and Geoffrey 
Horne as the young British sol- 
dier. James Donald was equally 
good as the doctor with the con- 
science. 

But it was the portrayals of 
Alec Guinness and Sessue Haya- 
kawa that stamped the film with 
greatness. While Guinness won 
an Academy Award and Hayaka- 
wa did not, I would not choose 
between them and if I were forced 
to do so I think I would choose 
the performance of Hayakawa. 
You never stopped believing him, 
he was the Japanese commandant 
and as he was torn apart by his 
loss of position you could not help 
but feel the tear. This was a truly 
great performance and so was the 
performance of Alec Guinness. 

I can think of no scene in mo- 
tion picture history that has more 
greatness than the scene with 
Guinness and Hayakawa in which 


July 
Guinness slowly realizes he is in 
control. It is a masterpiece and if 
you have not seen the picture 
then watch for it especially. 

As for why Hayakawa did not 
win an Academy Award, the an- 
swer is sentiment. Red Buttons 
played an appealing—although ill- 
defined—role in a sentimental film 
and he did so capably. He was 
an actor making a comeback in a 
medium new to him. And his 
death brought tears. Everything 
in the way of sentiment was with 
him. I'd not begrudge him the 
Oscar, he did a good job and he 
is obviously a pleasant fellow. 
But an actor on the par with 
Hayakawa? Ridiculous. 


THE ACADEMY Award winner was 
an A-l picture. It had an adult 
theme, a theme so adult that I 
imagine a great many people fail 
to appreciate it as fully as they 
should because they are incapable 
to experiencing it on all its levels. 

But, of course, there are those 
who think an “adult” film is one 
that speaks frankly about sex. So 
I imagine when Jerry Wald pro- 
duced “A Long Summer Night” 
he was convinced he was produc- 
ing a really adult film. 

I mention the film because it 
offers an interesting study.. There 
is in it one of the finest perform- 
ances of the year—again by Joanne 
Woodward, who is certainly one 
of the greatest actresses in Holly- 
wood right now. But there is also 
one of the poorest performances— 
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and by a capable actor, Anthony 
Franciosa. The borderline be- 
tween realistic portrayal and 
parody is a thin one and it is easy 
to slip over. Franciosa, perhaps in- 
spired by Orson Welles, who al- 
ways plays big and slips over the 
line a few times in this film him- 
self, turns the portrayal of a weak, 
insecure son into the portrayal of 
a young man who is peculiar. 

And this, of course, causes a 
film to lose force. If a picture 
sets out to be a realistic — even 
though slightly satirical—portayal 
of life, it cannot expect to parody 
life without losing force. The di- 
rector, Mark Ritt, might well be 
at fault for certainly he was the 
one who had Sarah Marshall — 
Herbert Marshall’s daughter—sing 
“Beautiful Dreamer” off-key. This 
could have been an effective touch 
had the song been sung merely in- 
adequately but having it sung off- 
key made it a parody, which was 
not the intent of the film. 


MY MoRNING television viewing 
is ordinarily quite limited but I 
rented a portable TV set, installed 
it in my office for a week, and 
viewed daytime TV. I come away 
with two reports on new parlor 
games on television. 
“How Do You Rate?” interest- 
ed me because I discovered I 
could answer the questions quite 
easily. Shows like “21” are likely 
to give me an inferiority complex. 
This one didn’t. In it a man and 
a@ woman are tested in a variety 
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of ways. While I was watching 
it the women were. winning most 
often, Which confirms a suspicion 
I have no intention of expressing 
for it would involve disloyalty to 
my sex. 

The other program, “Dotto,” I 
found quite unfair to champions. 
In it, a challenger gets one more 
chance than the champion to an- 
swer a question and connect dots 
that as they are connected outline 
a face that the contestant must 
identify. 

Both programs demonstrate 
quite well how easy it is to please 
an audience with parlor games. I 
know I enjoyed both programs 
and I imagine others do, too. 

But it is really the responsibil- 
ity of television to do more than 
just entertain with parlor games. 

That’s why I thought the annual 
TV awards actually managed to 
indict the medium. Jack Benny 
and Dinah Shore were the two 
major winners. 

Both are good entertainers and 
Miss Shore has a lovely voice but 
both are essentially products of 
other mediums. They have simply 
transferred their talents from radio 
to television without making many 
changes. They aren’t really rep- 
resentatives of television at all. 

Then the TV award was given 
to Polly Bergen as the best actress 
for her portrayal of Helen Morgan 
in the story of the life of that 
singer. I may well have missed 
some of the most effective mo- 
ments of this play but I found it 
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to take that I turned it 
find it difficult to believe 


against television. 

Don’t get me wrong, I like 
many things about television. But 
it just seems to me it hasn’t yet 
found itself as a medium. Maybe 
in a few years it will; after all, 
it is still young. 


DOWN WHERE men are men — 
deep in the heart of Texas—they 
tried an experiment in television 
at St. Edward’s University in 
Austin. 
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A new class for Latin Ameri- 
cans wanting to learn English was 
started at the university and youn 
men came from all over Centr 
America and Mexico. So Father 


Archibald McDowell tried a novel 


way of teaching them English. 
The first class each day consisted 
of sitting before a television set 
for an hour and watching the 
NBC program, “Today.” 

After a couple of months, the 
young Latin Americans came 
through with some judgments. 
Frank Blair was the easiest to un- 
derstand, spoke the best English. 
Garroway became easier to under- 
stand after you’d heard him for a 
while and Jack Lescoulie was 


“muy simpatico 


Small Fry 


Srx-YEAR-OLD Daryl Eckhoff told his teacher at Alexander, Ia., 
that he had a new baby sister. The teacher said she would send 
the mother a card. “You don’t have to,” the boy told her. “She al- 


ready knows it.” 


At GRAVETTE, ARK., a small girl was telling her younger brother 
that it was wrong to work on Sundays. “What about policemen?” 
said the boy. “They have to work on Sunday. Don’t they go to 


heaven?” 


“Why should they?” declared the girl. “They’re not needed 


there.” 


Ricky Rosinson, four, got stuck in some mud at Bethesda, 


Md., all the way up to his knees and couldn’t pull himself free. 
A little chum who was with him told him as he departed, “If you’re 
still here next week, I'll bring your toys.” 


POLICE BROKE up a four-mile, two-hour traffic tieup on a Long 
Island parkway by returning a four-year-old boy to his mother. The 
youngster had been stopping traffic by standing in the center of 
the busy highway and holding his hands in a “Stop” position. 
—Harold Helfer 
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that Miss Bergen could have con- 
: tributed the finest acting per- 
formance of the year but since 
they say she did I will accept their [yy 
decision and count that as a mark 


Our former ambassador to 
Italy urges families to 
share her exciting experiences 
in skin and scuba diving 


ADVENTURE 


Condensed from Family Circle 


Clare Boothe Luce 


LICE, GoING through the 
| glass into Wonder- 
land, had no stranger or 

more enchanting adventures than 
those that await the diver who 
breaks through the mirror of the 
sea. I I am such a 
one. 

Twenty-four times now I have 
pulled giant blue rubber flippers 
on my feet, clapped a nonbreak- 
able-glass mask over my eyes and 
nose, hs a 30-pound tank of 
compressed air onto my _ back, 
fastened a 12-pound lead-weight 
belt around my waist, passed a pair 
of tubes joined by a rubber bit. 
over my head and grasped the bit 
between my teeth, tested the air 
flow, checked my air-reserve line 
~-and tumbled backward off the 
side of a boat into the deep. And 
24 times I have plummeted in a 


churn of foam . . . down a few 
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feet . . . risen, breathing freely, in 
a cloud of bubbles . . . then slowly 
leveled off . . . and gone down 
again as easily as a fish-down to 
the beauty and enchantment of the 
world under the water. 

There, 20 to 40 feet below the 
surface, I have gazed on submarine 
landscapes of breath-taking loveli- 
ness and fairy-tale strangeness, 
cruised through jungles of waving 
purple sea fans and mossy n 
and glided, as 
as a gondola, through arches of 
coral. I have sailed, as effortlessly 
as a bird, over stony vaults and 
ravines, exploring crevices and 
crannies; and all the while I have 
flirted with fish more exotic and 
resplendent than all the jewels in 
the shop windows of Paris, New 
York, and Rome. ' 

And when I have tired in this 
underwater world, I have lolled on 
ancient lime-encrusted cannons 
and sprawled easily on the sandy 
bottom of sunlit crystalline caves. 
In an adventurous mood I have 
floated down the decks and pas- 
sageways of old wrecks, dug 
energetically (and fruitlessly) for 
treasure, and brought up relics, 
shells, and artifacts from the bot- 
tom. Or, weary of playing fish or 
treasure diver, I have written un- 
derwater letters to fellow divers or 
have traveled fast on an undersea 
motor scooter and helped to take 
submarine photographs. 

When you enter the underwater 


world, you enter into a new ele- 


ment and a new dimension. And 


you experience an utterly new sen- 
sation—the loss of gravity’s dull, 
tedious . on, your 
y- Under the sea’s surface you 
weigh only one pound, whether 
your actual weight is 100 or 250. 
Have you ever dreamed of fly- 
ing? Under the sea you are Peter 
Pan himself. Have you always 
wanted to be a ballet dancer? In 
the calm emerald and azure reach- 
es of the ocean you are Pavlova or 
Nijinsky. Let your brain suggest a 
motion or position, and your body 
assumes it instantly. You balance 
on tiptoe or fingertip on a coral 
wei as lightly as a butterfly on 
a blade of grass. You drift through 
the green sea as lazily as does an 
apple blossom on a spring wind. 
Or you speed forward to your tar- 
get with the straightness of an 
arrow leaving the bow. And when 
you want up and out, you rise like 
a toy balloon. You possess, in fact, 
that freedom of motion that has 
haunted your loveliest dreams. In 
the world under the sea you re- 
capture the ecstasy of childhood— 
innocence in the face of a strange 
new universe, ignorance of its vast 
limits, infinite and unselfish curi- 
osity, and a sense of wonder and 
reverence. 

Only part of this new sensation 
of lightness and mobility is physi- 
cal; what is unique is the psycho- 
logical pleasure—a pleasure that, 
once experienced, becomes, with 
amateur divers, almost a passion. 

Does all this seem to you to be 
the description of an unusual hu- 
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man experience? Well, you are scuba divinig’ fit into a family’s va- 


right. experience is unusual— 
but: mainly because it is not yet a 


common one. Few people in the ' 


world have ever swum freely and 
breathed freely under water, for 
the device that makes that possible 
—the scuba (standing for self-con- 
tained underwater-breathing ap- 
paratus) — is a comparatively re- 
cent invention. The aqua-hung 
scuba was developed in France 
only a dozen years ago. And it is 
only within the past five or six 
years that safe, tested, domestic- 
made underwater-breathing de- 
vices have appeared in any quant- 
ity in the sporting-goods houses 
of the United States. 

But today the sale of under- 
water-sports equipment — masks, 
flippers, snorkels, lungs, and so on 
— is a $30 million business. Ameri- 
cans have begun to be a race of 
mermen and mermaids, increasing- 
ly eager to explore the once-invio- 
late domain of old King Neptune. 
The equipment, originally conceiv- 
ed for military, commercial, and 
scientific purposes, is now being 
brought by a growing army of 
amateurs and used for spearfishing, 
photography, and exploring in the 
seas, lakes, and rivers of this coun- 


You are likely to ask many prac- 
tical questions. Is scuba diving 
dangerous? Is it costly? Does one 
have to be a skilled swimmer to be 
good at it? Does one have to be 
young and fit as an athlete? How 
and where can one learn? Can 


cation plans? 

Skin divers, like the enthusiasts 
of any ‘sport, tend to exaggerate 
both the danger and the need for 
skill. This entirely human tendency 
is, perhaps unconsciously, for two 
purposes: It glamorizes the partici- 
pant, and it helps to keep his sport 
exclusive. But I am eager to share 
one of the most delightful experi- 
ences I have ever had. And I say 
this as one who has had a life 
rather notably crowded with ex- 
citement and adventure. 

Any physical sport or exercise, 
however commonplace, can 
dangerous to the unsupervised and 
uninstructed novice or to the per- 
son who undertakes it without 
using common sense. And the 
scuba diver who doesn’t learn the 
elementary safety rules about div- 
ing, who doesn’t understand his 
tn, or take good care of it, 
who tries diving alone in strange 
waters, who overestimates his 
strength or skill—or (as is common- 
er) overestimates his ability to cope 
with the underwater world—is 
headed for trouble. But assuming 
that the diver uses the same judg- 
ment and prudence in diving that 
he does in any other sport, diving 
is not any more dangerous. 

Do you have to be an extraor- 
dinarily good swimmer or a con- 
ditioned athlete? No, but you do 
have to be a confident swimmer; 
that is, you will probably never 
become a scuba diver if you are 
really afraid of the water. Neither, 
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doxically, will you make a 
oat diver if you are utterly fear- 
less in the water. For-the beginning 
of diving wisdom is a healthy re- 
spect for the power of the sea. If 
you are a novice, you will court 
the sea only on days when it is 
calm and clear. As for being a con- 
ditioned athlete... dear 
friends, I will, alas, never again 
see my 40s. For some years now 
I have considered myself too old 
to play singles at tennis or even in 
doubles to rush down to the net 
for an overhead smash. But I do 
consider myself too young to drive 
from hole to hole in an electric 
cart around a golf course. 

Scuba diving is, I believe, a 
suitable sport for any reasonab 
good woman swimmer up throu 
middle age. It is my view, for 
example, that any woman who is 
strong enough to play three sets 
of tennis or 18 holes of golf or 
swim 10 times the length of a fair- 
size pool or stay out over her head 
in the summer surf for half an hour 
is strong enough to spend an hour 
a day exploring a sunlit coral reef 
at a depth of from 20 to 40 feet. 
And she will come up feeling much 
healthier and indescribably hap- 
pier for it. (Nobody asks you ques- 
tions down there — or gives you 
advice. There’s no gossip, tele- 
phone, or intrusion on your 


privacy. Where else in the entire 
world are you less get-at-able?) 
Any normal male between the 
ages of 14 and 60 who can swim 
reasonably well and is physically 


fit.can be a scuba diver. All div- 
ing books. suggest, as a matter of 
prudence, a preliminary visit to a 
doctor before you t up. this 

. But, so far as I have been 
able to find out, the only physical 
incapacities that will automatically 
deeb: you off the list of sea pio- 
neers are asthma, sinus, ear 
trouble, heart trouble, and circula- 
tory disorders. 

Is scuba diving costly? So far as 
the basic equipment goes, it is no . 
more costly than hunting, fishing, 
riding, or a camping trip. Certainly 
it is not so costly as being a golfer, 
which generally includes joining a 
golf club, paying dues, buyin 
sticks, bag, and special golf clothes 
and shoes. A ‘tank, lung, flippers, 
and mask, all of the best quality, 
can be bought for $200 to $250 
complete. Well maintained, they 
will last for a number of years. 
The equipment can also be rented. 
And Neptune collects no dues: The 
ocean is as free as its denizens, — 

How do you start? Well, how do 
you start a hunting, camping, or 
vacation trip? You start by read- 
ing, planning, budgeting, and talk- 
ing to others who have already had 
the experience. 

You might go to a sporting- 
goods shop and ask for a skin- 
diver manual, catalogue, or text- 
book. Ask how or where you can 
join a skin divers’ club. (I am told 
there are already in the United 
States 100,000 members of these 
clubs who are learning to spear- 
fish and snorkel and take under- 
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water pictures.) Buy one of the 
several skindiver magazines that 
are now appearing on the news- 
stands. 

Where can you dive? Wherever 
there is ‘deep water. But if you 
want the full beauty and joy of 
undersea adventure, plan a vaca- 
tion so you can do your initial div- 
ing in southern waters—Southern 
California, Florida, or, best of all, 
in Bermuda or in the Caribbean 
(the Bahamas, Jamaica, or the Vir- 
gin Islands). 

Diving can be a family sport. 
You can build your summer vaca- 
tion around it. The young children 
should not try scuba diving, but 
they can snorkel or spear-dive with 
—. while Mother and Father 
scuba-dive underneath them. 

Last summer I trained half a 
dozen children from the ages of 
six to 16 to be excellent “free 
divers.” I scattered 50 pennies on 
the bottom of my pool, then offer- 
ed a prize to the child who came 
up with the most pennies on a 
“er dive. The scramble of young 

ies on the bottom of the pool— 
and the length of time even the 
youngest began to ay under in 
mask and flippers—would have ter- 
rified and amazed my mother’s 
generation. I decided to join the 
scramble for my own pennies for 
—let’s face it—mere swimming 
can be dull. And I was consistent- 
ly beaten by a 12-year-old boy 
who, ‘at’ the start of the summer, 
hadn’t.been able to swim at all. 


Even if you decide that scuba “ 


‘with mask, fins, snorkel, 
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diving is not for you, if you can 
swim at all, don’t go on swimming 
like a blind man. Learn to see un- 
der the water. This will cost you 
not less than $5, not more than 
$15. Buy a good mask, a good 
snorkel, and flippers that fit. Put 
them on the next time you go into 
the water, and within a few hours 
you will be diving. 

Underwater swimming provides 
a special opportunity and chal- 
lenge for camera fans. If you have 
photographed everything in the 
neighborhood, every sight you 
have seen on your vacation, and 
the family in every known pose 
against every background, you may 
be almost as bored with photo- 
graphy by now as your friends may 
be with your pictures. But just 
take a few underwater snapshots, 
and see how quickly you recapture 
your enthusiasm for photography 
and other people’s attention to 
your pictures. Any good photo- 
graphic store can show you how 
to house your own camera in a 
water-tight plastic case. And even 
if you don’t feel adventurous 
enough to go down in a scuba 
with it, you can put on mask, 
hold your breath in shallow 
water of the pool, lake, or beach, 
and photograph the children as 
they swim above or dive down. 

Whether you take to the water 
this summer or later—whether it’s 


gun, 
be join- 


camera, or scuba—you 


ing the fast-growing ranks of the 
‘nation’s underwater pioneers. 
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The author’s son is the hero of every boy 
in his school room. He has a groundhog for a pet 


CHIPPER- 
Our “Pet” Therapy 


_ By Nellie Hays 
as told to Lila Noll Liggett 


JUNE afternoon Dar- 
! rell, my 12-year-old son, 
brought Chipper home, 


I felt it was the cig 
bial last straw. For Chipper, a 
furry ball cu in Darrell’s 
hands, was a baby groundhog. I 
could think of no we needed 
less. For, newly widowed and un- 
able to throw off my grief and 
despair—plus my concern at bein 
the sole security for my son an 
myself—I could hardly face each 
succeeding day. Even without the 
complication of some strange wild 
creature under foot. 

“We've got to keep him,” wg 
rell said boyish ur 
ency holding a de te note. “ 
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in the mountains. Mr. Wilson says 
his mother was killed. He’s just a 
baby. He drinks milk from this 
bottle Mr. Wilson gave me. But 
Mr. Wilson has to go back to work 
on the railroad. He can’t take care 
of Chipper.” 

“I have to go to my work too,” 
I protested. “And you have a lot of 
lawns to cut. Remember?” Darrell 
had lined up some summer jobs in 
a new suburban area. 

“I can ride back here on my 
bike and feed him in between 
lawns,” Darrell urged. “Please, 
Mom. Please!” 

Reluctantly I reached out to 
touch the animal. cing 
eyed me with a black glitter 
resembled a five inch baby oq: 
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rel, except for his straight tail, the 
coarseness of his fur, and his tiny 
but viciously pronged teeth; two 
upper and two lower. Surely we 
could never tame him! He'd run 
away as soon as he could. 

I looked up at Darrell and met 
the pleading in his eyes. But I 
made one last protest. “What about 
Sport? An old dog like Sport won't 
accept a wild animal. Even a baby 
one. He'll kill Chipper.” The pro- 
test fell on deaf ears. Darrell had 
already sensed my acceptance, and 
was on his way to the kitchen to 
warm some milk. 

I followed him, to start supper. 
Sport, our grey whiskered sheep 
dog, lay in the corner eying the 
three of us. I could see his hackles 
rise and lower. Occasionally he 
gave a muted growl. I held my 
breath, expecting that at any mo- 
ment Sport would spring at the 
little beast. But Darrell talked to 
them both. “Nice Sport. Nice 
Chipper!” And nothing happened. 
Then, to my horror, Darrell lay 
the milk bottle aside and plopped 
the little groundhog down beside 
Sport, quickly stepping back. 

Chipper, full of milk and obvi- 
ously at ease in his new surround- 
ings, nipped mischievously at 
Sport’s ear. Sport growled, blinked 
an eye, then abruptly lifted a paw, 
slapping at Chipper and trying to 
pin him to the lineoleum. But 
Chipper squirmed out, clawing at 


the paw, trying to corner it. Sport 
snap at Chi per then, half 
playfully, rolling him over. When 


ae. bellied back, and abruptly 
cuddled against Sport, the old dog 
shuddered, gave a resigned sigh, 
and closed his eyes. Sport and 
Chipper were friends. I would not 
have believed it possible if I 
hadn’t seen it happen. 

At bedtime Darrell took Chip- 

down to our dirt-floor, cement- 
ined basement, and dropped him 
onto some old rags hed placed 
near the furnace. When he finally 
came upstairs, taking the steps 
with a wild dash, he told me ex- 
citely, “He’s making himself a bed 
on them, Mama. He’s going to like 
it here. Really he is!” 

To my astonishment I soon 
learned that Darrell was right. 
Soon he was scrambling playfully 
all over the house on his short 
legs, assuming its freedom, and his 
welcome, along with Sport. By 
early August he could go in and 
out the front door by himself, 
using a low wooden bar that had 
long been tacked there for Sport. 
And I found myself coming home 
from my city job evenings eager to 
discover what strange prank Chip- 
per had been up to, instead of 
dreading the lonely despair each 
sundown had been bringing me. 
For each day found Chipper pull- 
ing some new trick. 

He loved sugar. Instinctively 
mischievous, he’d steal it from the 
sugar bowl if I'd absently leave it 
unguarded. He could scale the fire 
place to the mantle ledge in a 
second—then stare back down at us 
with a triumphant gleam. He could 
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beg for bites, sitting upright on his 
haunches and giving a 


whistle. 


His normal diet, as he grew 
older, was lettuce, bread and milk, 
and cookies or cake. He ate four 
times a day from his own bowl, 
Darrell coming home, as promised, 
to feed him. On weekends, when 
we were both home, Chipper 
would whistle for his feast at the 
back door or inside the kitchen. 
He'd eat weeds and leaves out in 
the yard too, and nibble at the 
house plants if he wasn’t told “No.” 
He learned to understand the word 
perfectly, after it had been ac- 
companied several times by a few 
slaps with a folded rer He 
would back off with a chastized 
meekness then, that nevertheless 
seemed to promise, “I'll try again 
later.” 

_ For Chipper was a terrific tease. 
He he had an audi- 
ence, to dart to an end table and 
yank the crochet doiley from its 
top. If we'd protest “Chipper!,” 
he'd drop the lace and seek cover 
—usually beneath a chair or behind 
the divan, waiting for a new 
chance to repeat the performance. 
Come bedtime he'd sit upright 
while Darrell or I brushed hi 
back and sides to a high gloss, 
knowing the reward for this co- 
operation meant a piece of cookie 
or cake. Then he’d hold the morsel 
in his front claws and stuff it 
rapidly into his cheek pouches. 

_ My friends started flocking to 
see him. And they’d ask us, 
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“What's going to happen when it’s 
time for him to hybernate?” Which 
reminded me that I'd expected 
Chipper to have deserted us long 
be For Chip- 
It began to worry me. For Chi 
per had given = a lift to my 
problem of readjustment to life, 
that I couldn’t bear the thought of 
not having him around. As for Dar- 
rell, I realized just how much the 
little groundhog meant to him. But 
as September drew into October, 
Chipper would be waiting for us 
ea evening, relieving the 
anxiety which built up inside of 
me each day. And in the middle of 
October, we had our answer to his 
intentions. For he started to dig 
a dirt tunnel under the cement 


foundation opposite his basement 
bed 


He’d work at it for hours, put- 
ting the dirt in a neat pile at the 
mouth of his tunnel. “We really 
shouldn’t let him,” I said to Dar- 
rell. “He may weaken the founda- 
tion. We'll be sleeping in the 
streets.” But my fascination over- 
rode my caution, and fortunately 
the foundation held firm. 

When Chipper began stealin 
Darrell’s socks, an old T-shirt, an 
the funny pages of the Sunday 
paper to line his winter bed, Dar- 
rell and I knew Chipper. would 
soon enter his retreat. Like the 
Saturday I was cleaning my bed- 
room, with Chipper on _ his 
haunches near a partly opened 
chest drawer watching me with 


that mischievous gleam. Turning 
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my back as I dusted, I didn’t see 
him dart to the drawer, quickly 
snatch a red scarf by its silk fringe, 
and start stuffing it rapidly into his 
pouches. When I whirled, abruptly 
sensing disaster, only a hint of red 
was visible from Chipper’s rabbit- 
like mouth, and his furry cheeks 
were like two bulgy fruits. 
“Chipper!” I shrieked, dashing to- 
wards him. He gave his high 
whistle, darted jet-like past my 
feet, and by the time I could 
chase him frantically through the 
house and down the basement 
stairs, he’d disappeared into his 
hole with his loot intact. I stood, 
exasperated. 

e day Chipper “holed in,” 
leaving us bereft but fascinated, 
he pulled all the loose dirt in be- 
hind him, sealing his hole tightly. 
I said to Darrell, “I can hardly 
wait for the day he comes out. 
Do you suppose it will be on 
Groundhog Day?” And I kept 
thinking uneasily, “Maybe he'll 
forget us; revert to the wild. Not 
come running when we call him.” 

Thanksgiving came and went, 
then Christmas and New Years, 
with us tremendously aware of 
the “sleeping” member of our 
family. With Groundhog Day ap- 
proaching on February 2, Darrell 
and I were almost too excited to 
eat. The first thing Darrell did 
when ‘he slipped from bed that 
cloudy morning was to rush for 
the basement to see if Chipper 
had emerged. But the hole was 
intact. Darrell, almost in tears, 
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left reluctantly for school. Whea 
he raced home for lunch and 
again at 3:30, there was still no 
Chipper. We ate supper that eve- 
ning with a terrific sense of anti- 
climax. 
February 
then the whole month. And still 
Chipper hadn’t appeared. “He's 
— himself out under the yard, 
and we've lost him forever,” Dar- 
rell moaned. But although we 
searched outside the house for 
some sign of Chipper’s escape, 
we couldn’t find one. I thought 
desperately, “Perhaps he died.” 
I'd actually given him up as 
gone, and was trying to reconcile 
us both to the loss, when on St. 
Patrick’s Day morning in March 
I was out hanging clothes on my 
back line. Abruptly, as I stretch- 
ed to pin a towel in the breeze, 
I heard a scratch inside the back 
screen. Stiffening, I dropped the 
towell and whirled. S$ and 
clear came Chipper’s familiar 
whistle. Dashing for the house, 
I pulled the screen wide. Chip- 
per, seeming almost as plump as 
the day he'd chosen for his big 
sleep, turned violent somersaults 
in his gaiety at our reunion, then 
unced on me to chew at my 
ingers. Hastily I out his 
bread and milk, and Chipper tore 
into the first meal he’d tasted in 
five months. 
At this writing he is again up 


. to his old tricks. Plus a few new 


ones. He has bored his winter 
tunnel on out to the yard surface, 


3 came and went, 
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by the house foundation, and uses 
it as a second bed and private en- 
trance to the basement. Darrell 
made a tight cover for the tun- 
nel entrance, to use in case of rain 
or snow. 

Chipper yar lag the yard, roll- 
ing with a rubber toy, or playing 
with a glass jar which seems to 
intrigue him. He always appears 
when we call him, often turning 
gay somersaults in his glee at our 
summons. He is a constant fas- 
cination to friends and visitors. 


As for me, I have develo the 
new interest in living which I 
needed so desperately, And Dar- 
rell is the hero of every boy in 
his school room. “He has a 

oundhog for a pet!” they boast. 
KO Chipper a not “the last 
straw which I considered him that 
pe day. He was not the added 

urden to be endured for a few 

days. He was, I gratefully ac- 
knowledge, the mischievous “pet” 
therepy that both Darrell and I 
needed! 
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“And I say, my father’s electric brain 
can outsmart your father’s electric brain!” 
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Che Blessings 


of Maturity 


Compare yourself today with 
the “you” of 10 years ago 


By Joyce Dahlberg 


wh S you grow older and 
find that curling up in 


err old robe with a good book 
olds more attraction than a gay 
party, you may wonder if the 
years really do bring rewards, as 
the poets say. 

If you sometimes doubt that 
they bring anything but ‘greying 
hair and fading complexion and 
you feel more and more like a fos- 
sil (especially when the children 
keep asking such questions as 
“Hey, mom, did they warm the 
beds with hot bricks when you 
were a little girl, hmmmm?”) just 
take a good long look at yourself 
as you wete about 10 years ago 
and compare it with what you 
are today. 


Chances are you'll find: 

-1. Your wants have changed. 
You no longer feel a compulsive 
need to display material things as 
an indication of your worth, 
things such as the latest fashions 
perhaps, or a complete redecorat- 
ing job every season. You have 
begun to realize that inner spiri- 
tual resources are much more last- 
ing and satisfying. 

2. Your worries have changed. 
Because your sense of values has 
broadened, there has been a shift 
in your worry pattern, as psychol- 
ogy would put it. Instead of 
money, social prestige, the acqui- 
sition of beautiful things, and a 
big promotion for your husband, 
your deepest concern and_ thus 
your most fervent prayers are for 
good health that you may better 
serve God, knowledge and under- 
standing that you may know the 
right, and great spiritual stamina 
that you may do it. 

3. Your self-discipline has in- 
creased. You realize that days 
will not pile up, one upon the 
other, endlessly, and you must, 
therefore, use each day with wis- 
dom and care. 

Because you know that life 
upon earth is not endless, you are 
perhaps more mellow, less quick 
with the thoughtless word, freer 
with the smile. You have ceased 
to look forward to a mythical day 
when you are rich and carefree 
and have learned to live each day 
with courage and good cheer, 
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‘savoring whatever moments of joy - 
it might offer. 
you love 


4. Your 
have changed. As wad 
up, your hopes for your chil 
are concerned less and less with 
such fleeting gains as prosperity 
and fame and more and more with 
their ability to attain a life of ser- 
vice to God and man and spiritual 
grace for themselves throughout 
eternity. 

5. Your loyalties have broaden- 
ed. Much as you love and cherish 
your own brood, your heart can 


ache and your e for all 
who i injustice 
throughout the world. . 
you desperately want a happy 
for those you love, you wo 
want ri home an idyllic isle in 

a world of sorrow. 

All in all, you have d 
shed some of the trappings of life 
in favor of richness of the spirit. 
The bloom from the cheek is gone, 
porbens, and some of the spring 

m the step, but you have im- 
proved, after all, wouldn't you 
say? 


WALLPAPER 
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“It’s a simple pattern, yet it’s rich-looking” 
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The storming of the Normandy beachhead was a snap 
compared to the logistics involved in “going to the beach” 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


Anns to a recent survey, 

some 50 million families 
will hie their clans to the nearest 
beach at least once this summer 
for a day’s outing. If you have one 
or more offspring of pre- or early 
school age, your family will be 
among them. Ours will if only be- 
cause my wife and I have never 
been able to think of a way out of 
it. 


If you are oe | the maiden 
Voyage to sand and shore with 
steal fry in tow, you could do 


J 


Bob Brizzolara 


worse than heed the advice of a 
veteran of numerous beachhead 
landings at various lakes. After all, 
you wouldn’t venture to the moon 
for the first time without checking 
with proven outer space travelers, 
would you? 

Summer at our house begins, re- 
gardless of calendar, when one of 
our five pops the annual sugges- 
tion: “Let’s go to the beach.” No 
matter how often we hear it or 
try to steel ourselves against it, 
these words always scramble them- 
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selves before reaching our parental 
ears to sound: “Let's draw and 
quarter Mommy and Daddy.” 
Now, unless you've experienced 
it yourself, you might say that 
“going to the beach” is both salu- 
tary and reasonable, wouldn't you? 
That the parents of five children, 
the eldest eight and the youngest 
two years, would welcome a chance 
to air the kids, enjoy the sunshine, 
romp in the open. I know their 
grandmother does. “Oh, wonder- 
ful!” she beams as the kids spread 
the word. “It'll do you all a world 
of good.” But she never goes. 
The storming of the Normandy 


beachhead was a snap compared.to 
the logistics tevdived in “going to 
the beach.” 


The World War II operation re- 
quired only the landing of thou- 
sands of troops in the face of 
enemy fire. In our case we've got 
to land five kids in the face of un- 
quenchable thirsts, sandy food, wet 
car seats, wet diapers, lost wallets 
and lost kids. Ike never had it so 
tough. 

The actual family invasion isn’t 
so bad. It’s the organization work 
before the exodus that renders you 
a shattered hulk. Take, for ex- 
ample, the business of bathing 
suits. 

We've got bathing suits to burn. 
And Id like to. Every year after 
the debacle of our particular Dun- 
kirk, the suits are dutifully put 
away “where we can find them 
next time.” Ten days before D-Day, 
‘nobody can find them. — 


July 


“But we put them away right 
after that day we swam. in’ the 
plastic pool.” That can only mean 
the suits are in a heap under the 
basement steps mildewed for a 
fare-thee-well. 

As the day approaches, feelers 
are sent out by the quintet, indi- 
vidually or collectively, as to 
whether they can lug along: the 
TV set; the shovel and pails: (not 
kid shovels and pails, either; the 
leaky inner tube; playmates Bill 
and Eddie; Taffy, the dog; the ab 
lection of colored rocks; and our 
neighbor, Mr. Kelly, “because he 
can swim under water and spout 
like a whale.” 

When it is tactfully explained 
that this array of sundries would 
leave no room whatever for father 
or mother, the rejoinder is: “Maybe 
you could both come with us next 
time.” We compromise and elimi- 
nate Mr. Kelly and his subaquatic 
talent, this with some reluctance 
and not a few tears, including Mr. 
Kelly’s. 

Dawn’s. early 5 a.m. light breaks 
with Meg, our two-year-old, tug- 
ging Daddy’s pajama sleeve and 
waving her swim suit. “Fim, Dad- 
dy, Fim, Daddy, Fim, Daddy,” 
etc. etc. By comparison, army rev- 
eille is a lullaby Meanwhile, you 
may be sure the other four have 
been re-enacting the Battle of Get- 
tysburg. Order is only tempo- 
rarily restored upon threat of can-: 


cellation of “going to the beach,” 


Mother, meanwhile, has groped 
her way in semi-somnolence to: the- 
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kitehen. to discover that the dozen 
hardboiled eggs she prepared the 
previous night have subtracted 
themselves to five. iH 

“Who ate the eggs?” 

This, of course, is a et A rhe- 
torical question that gs the 
response, “That's all right, Mom- 
my. We don’t like eggs eo 
As any parent knows, this is ki 
talk for “make some more.” 

‘There is nothing to be gained 
and much to be lost (your sanity) 
in attempting to recount the events 
that will occur between rising that 
morning and the actual moment of 
departure. Nor is it possible. Even 
in retrospect, they are blurred in a 
kind of mad melange that doesn’t 
make sense. The human brain 
reels from recalling such unrelated 
chaos as: Johnny falling down the 
basement steps in pursuit of his 
trunks; Meggie dropping the pickle 
jar in the bathtub; Babby drinking 
the sun tan lotion; Daddy mashing 
his fingers in the car door when he 
overlooked one child in the board- 
ing party. Mother's contribution to 
all this is a heroic smile framed be- 
tween painfull rted lips and 
clenche 

The worst is over, really, once 
you gain the water’s edge. That is, 
if you call losing your mind the 
least of your worries. I don’t know 
about you, but both my wife and I 
are afflicted by total lack of recall 
once our brood is scattered among 
the scores of other tykes on the 
beach. I mean, we can't recall-what 


our kids look like. This has tremen- 
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dous psychological significance, I’m 
sure, the fact is there is a mo- 
ment of panic when every kid looks 


like ours — or worse yet, none of 
them do. Well do I recall my own 


faux pas on this score. 


‘Johnny, the six-year-old, was 
scalin the high dive ladder. Fran- 
tic, I leaped up from my position 


of convalescence and set after him. 
a wounded hippo, I 
bowling-balled my way across the 
sand, scattering people and props 
in my wake. Ignoring a smart 
smack across the ear from the um- 
brella of an indignant matron, I 
gained the water in time to grab 
Johnny’s. ankle. Despite his protes- 
tations, I wrestled him to the beach 
only to discover that it wasn’t my 
Johnny. This Johnny belonged to 
the umbrella-wielding matron and 
I have the lumps to prove it. 

The year before, my wife was 
afflicted with a similar case of 
beach blindness. She ran to Bab- 
by’s rescue when another child was 
apparently running off with her 
beach toys. After chasing the cul- 
prit two furlongs and finally re- 
claiming the swiped articles, she 
was set upon by an irate mother 
demanding to know why she was 
stealing her childrens’ toys. My 
wife’s excuses were not only lame; 
they were decrepit. And when the 
alk Babby arrived on the scene of 
mother’s embarrassment, she was 
greeted with, “Next time be where 
I think you are.” Im still trying 
to figure that out. 

Once the shindig settles down | 
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Where else can you meet so many 


manent banishment? 
Just one other thing. If you are 
taking the kids to the beach for the 


first time, you will have to devise 
something better than we did to 
keep them out of the water right 


experience. _ 
. last mouthful. Last 


“Is it a half-hour yet?” is ai 
question that will come at five sec- 
ond intervals immediately after the 
year. we 
vented a game of hide and seek. 
Mommy and Daddy counted to 50 , 
while the kids hid. In the water. - 
This year we are thinking of bury- 
ing them in the sand for the half-. 
hour cramp precaution. But I'm 
afraid to trust myself. 


The Expectant Father 


The world doesn’t know the anguish and bother 
Which torture the days of the expectant father. 


How we bend and we reach and we scrub for the wife 
So that Junior won’t start a premature life. 


How we’re elbowed at night, our sweet slumber shattered, 
_ To fetch Wife two pills—as if either one mattered. 


How we squirm near the wife when shopping for nighties, 
Small belly bands, nipples, and, naturally, didies. 


How smug strangers eye Wife’s anomalous girth, 
Then leer at us, censurous, for fostering birth. 


How we twitch, near collapse, in the hospital hall, 
While the Wife gets the ether—but we none at all. 


How we pray for a daughter, a golden-haired miss, 
So our child won’t some day have to suffer like this. ~ 


And then we see Baby! We agonized men 
Start bustin’ with pride.—Let’s do it again! 
George Feinstein in the Catholic Home Journal 


from a riot to ordinary nervous after. lunch. 
: prostration, the day in the open 
re can be an enrichin 
2 policemen, lifeguards 
a nant bathers demanding your per- 
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A combination Florence Night- 
ingale and Sam Spade, base- 
ball scouts are often chosen 


with as much care as players . 


Baseball’s 
Head Hunters 


By Dave Warner 


KE so many other towns, lit- 

tle Greensburg, Ind., faced 
with the problem of filling the gap 
of a Fourth of July afternoon, had 
scheduled a baseball game. 

Sweltering in the stands, tryin 
to be chummy with townsfolk an 
keep an eye on business at the 
same time, was a major league 
baseball scout. 

The scout had travelled to 
Greensburg because of a tip to 
look over a Greensburg ee. 
This guy couldn’t miss in big 
leagues, according to the tip. The 
scout got his man all right. 
the man he signed to a big league 
contract was not a Greensburg 


er. A on the ; 
fam had Shown him 
t’s only one of the i 

Head hunting for major lea 
players is big business, 
with the over-emphasis on hand- 
ing out fat bonuses to kids before 
they've even played their first 
game. Though they are the least 
publicized of personnel, scouts 
often are chosen with as much 
care as players. 

The life of a baseball ivory 
hunter has its ups and downs. ina 
cover long, weary miles of travel; 
put up at the worst fleabag hotels 
in the hinterland; nd tiresome 
hours at various and sundry low- 
level ball parks watching unin- 
spired has-beens and _not-too- 
talented youngsters. Maybe they 
might just get lucky and find 
someone worth a second look. Like 
gold, a baseball player is where 
you find him. Signing the player 
who becomes a star is where the 


scout finds his satisfaction. 


A scout might dig him out of the 
teeming Ghetto of the big cities or 
from one of the weedy diamonds 
of the backroads. Every bit of ter- 
ritory is so thoroughly combed 
throughout the U.S. that the FBI 
could well look to its laurels. In 
the last 10 years scouting has in- 
creased its emphasis, with man 
players coming directly from high 
school and college to the big 
leagues. 

Sometimes the scout may be 
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certain he has the right man, yet 
run into a barrier from his boss. 
Take the case of the scout who 
had heard about a brilliant young 
pitching prospect. He hurried over 
to the sandlot to have a look at his 
find, and the pitcher showed even 
age potential than the scout 
d expected. The scout hurried 
nats phone to tell the news to his 


“Listen, boss,” the scout said 
excitedly, “I’ve got the most won- 
derful young pitcher in the whole 
country right here under my 
thumb. He just struck out 
single man who came to bat. . . 
all 27 of them in a row . . . why 
nobody even got a foul off him un- 
til two were out in the ninth! The 
kid is right here with me . . . what 
shall I do now?” 

The boss’ cold reply: “Sign the 
guy who got that foul. We're in the 
market for hitters.” 

Of more recent vintage is the 
Baltimore bust. The Orioles shell- 
ed out $95,000 in bonus money to 
rookie outfielder Dave Nicholson 
only to learn he can’t hit a curve 
ball. Seems odd that baseball ex- 
perts would spend money like that 
without more thorough investiga- 
tion of the property. It all serves 
to prove that the so-called baseball 
smart boys make mistakes too. 

Two of the game’s all-time great 
scouts include Tom Greenwade 
and Paul Krichell. Their records 

k for themselves. Greenwade’s 

i ies were Mickey Mantle, 

Hank Bauer, Tom _ Sturdivant, 


Jerry Lumpe and Elston’ Howard, 
all of them New York Yankees; Gil 
Hodges and PeeWee Reese of the 


‘Los Angeles Dodgers; George Kell 


and Roy Campanella. Krichell’s 
finds were Lou Gehrig, Phil Riz- 
zuto, Vic Raschi, Red _ Rolfe, 
Whitey Ford and Leo Durocher, 
all former or present Yankees. 

Generally, a scout’s requisites 
call for these: 

Pitchers — Speed and control. 
MUST have the fast ball. 

Catchers — Good arm. Must be 
heady and extra alert. 

Outfielders — Hit. Run. Throw. 
ridding can be taught. 

Infielders — Hit. Good arm. 
Speed. Can be taught how to 
pocket the ball correctly. 

A scout is expected to look at a 
kid 16 years old and be able to 
size up what use he will be toa 
major league club at 21 or more. 
Standards by which they gauge 
prospects vary. Of course, the 
natural elements must be there - 
hit, field, throw and run. Ea 
scout will hold more important a 
different one of those four cardin- 
al talents in a prospect’s makeup. 

Getting a hot rookie to daub ink 
on a contract is plenty of hard, 
highly competitive work. The 
scout must be a combination Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Sam Spade. 
Even after all his planned chican- 
scout may arrive at some 

istle-stop only to find he is 
brushing p toes with two or three 


rival scouts at the same game, bird- 
dogging the same player. 


| 
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Twice married and father of four children; 


: brilliant lawyer, scholar, writer and wit; Lord 
chancellor of England and councellor to the king; 
martyr and saint—he was indeed a remarkable man 


THOMAS Moke: 
Model for Married Men 


Condensed from The Liguorian Lowis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


AINTS ARE not cast in 


| | one common mold; 
| wy each has his own 
| distinctive person- 


ality. Some are grave, 
others are gay. In the latter group 
belongs the gracious chancellor of 
England and martyr to the faith 
under King Henry VIII, Thomas 
More. 

More was bom in 1478, and 
showed himself to be something 
of a scholar and a wit even in his 
early years. He won renown as a 
lawyer and then as a judge, mar- 
ried twice, and yaised a family of 
four children together with an- 
other child whom he adopted. In 


1521 he was knighted, and in 
1528 was named Lord Chancel- 
lor of all England. 

But these were difficult and 
dangerous times. King Henry had 
set his heart on a maid-in-wait- 
ing in his court, Ann Boleyn, and 
was determined that at any cost 
his marriage bond with his wife, 
Catherine, must be set aside. 
Under the law of God such a 
thing could not be done, and in 
such a crisis More knew what he 
had to do. 

Describing himself as “the 
king’s good servant, but God's 
first,” he refused to take the oath 
acknowledging Henry as spiritual 
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head of the Church and as a con- 
sequence, after some months’ im- 
prisonment, was beheaded by or- 
der of the king on July 6, 1535. 
His feast day is July 6. 

Such is the brief outline of 
More’s life. Here are a few bio- 
graphical facets which might be 
of interest and a source of en- 
couragement to married people. 

There are more than a few 
married men who in their younger 
years spent some time studying 
for the priesthood. Then they 
reached the decision that they had 
no vocation to that way of life, 
and returned to the world. If 
there are any who foolishly are 
inclined to feel ashamed of this 
fact, they can take comfort from 
St. Thomas More. He also tried 
himself in the monastic life, as 
an early biographer writes, “four 
years and more, full virtuously 
and religiously in great devotion 
and prayer with the monks of the 
Charterhouse in London, without 
any manner of profession or vow, 
either to see and prove whether 
he could frame himself to that 
kind of life, or at least to sequester 
himself from all temporal and 
worldly exercises.” 

But his calling did not lie in the 
monastery. Again to quote his 
early biographer: “God -had al- 
lotted him another. estate, not to 
live solitary, but that he might be 
a pattern to married men, how 
théy should carefully bring up 
their children, how dearly they 
should love their wives, how they: 
should employ their © endeavors 


wholly for the good of their 
country, yet excellently perform 
the virtues of religious men.” 

'Mr. John Colt of Essex County 
had three daughters of marriage- 
able age, and it was in this direc- 
tion that More turned his atten- 
tion. After a few calls at the Colt 
home, he admitted to himself 
that he felt himself most charmed 
by the second oldest of the girls. 
Yet in a classic instance of the 
heart being ruled by the head, he 
put aside personal preference. 
The oldest girl, Jane, was also 
attractive to him in her own way. 
More felt it would be a humilia- 
tion to her to be passed by. He 
therefore addressed . his proposal 
to her, and was accepted. .. 

Mr. Colt could not but be 
pleased with the match, and 
despite the fact that More settled 
for his second romantic choice, 
the marriage was a very happy 
one. Four children were born of 
it, Margaret, Elizabeth, Cecily 
and John. A fifth child died at 
birth, and with it, to More’s great 
grief, died its mother. On her 
tombstone More had inscribed 
two words which clearly show. 
that this was far more than a 
marriage of convenience. “Uxor- 
cula Mori,” is the expression used, 
and perhaps the closest "English 
equivalent to the overtones of the. 
Latin would be — “More’s dear 
little wife.” 

Having lost his wife, More 
found himself with four small 
children, the oldest only six. He 
soon concluded: that his little 
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ones:‘needed a mother for their 
proper care. 

He cast about him, therefore, 
for a new wife and.his choice fell 
on a_ widow, Alice Middleton. 
This time even more than the 
first More consulted practical 
realities. His friends, more roman- 
tically inclined, were horrified at 
his choice. “She is neither young 
nor handsome,” they pointed out 
to him, “and she is seven years 
your senior.” To which he replied: 
“Very true, but I know her to be 
an.active and vigilant housewife 
and she will, I am sure, be de- 
voted to my children.” 

Poor Mistress Middleton More, 
it is clear, was no paragon in the 
practice of small virtues. Some 
who’ knew her described her as 
“loquacious, ignorant and narrow- 
minded.” More had his troubles 
with her, it is certain, and when 
he needed her most, in the last 
dark days of his life, as he lan- 
guished in prison, she was of 
such small mind as to find More’s 
stand against the king foolish and 
incomprehensible. 

Yet it would be a mistake to 
say that More was unhappy in 
this second marriage. With his 
strong character and buoyant and 
gay disposition, he was not one 
to.be henpecked on one side, or 
sullen and moody on the other. 
Mistress More kept an orderly 
household, and, as More had 
hoped, she was a good and de- 
voted: mother to his. children. 

.Erasmus, ~More’s. great and 


scholarly friend, who came from _ 
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the continent to. spend long per- 
iods as More's house-guest, . has 
left a vivid description: of the 
warm spirit which there prevailed. 
There was laughter and music, 
and no heavy spirits permitted, 
and even the practical Mistress 
More was charmed by her hus- 
band into learning to play a few 
measures on the harp and the 
flute. 

Other biographers give further 
evidence pointing up the fact that 
More was the very model of a 
family man, devoted to his wife 
and children, spending with them 
every hour he could spare from 
the increasingly heavy duties of 
state laid on him by his royal 
master. They give us an insight 
into his other charitable activities 
as well. More, we are told, used 
to walk through the back alleys 
of his town and inquire about the 
needy families, and when he 
found any he would assist them, 
and even invite them to his 
house. When he heard of a wo- 
man being in labor in_ the 
neighborhood, he would if pos- 
sible go to a quiet corner and 
pray until the delivery was safely 


.accomplished. Can we perhaps 


see in this little custom evidence 
that the wound in his heart 
caused by the death of his first 
wife child still sometimes 
bled afresh? 

More was a scholar, a friend 
of scholars, a writer, a. wit, a re- 
spected _ counsellor of those in 
high places, a man esteemed for 
his knowledge of the law. But he 
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good servant in every 
of his being..Much time was 
given each day to prayer and 

day began with Mass. 


infatuation 
Boleyn lay like a dark cloud on 
the horizon. Nothing could be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of His 
Majesty’s misguided love, not 
even Thomas More, his dearest 
friend and counsellor. 

When the King insisted that a 
law be passed by parliament by 
which all his English subjects 
must acknowledge him as spirit- 
ual head of the church in En- 
gland, able to make and break 
even the sacred law of indissolu- 
bility in marriage, More was one 
of those whose conscience would 
not allow him to accede. 

From the Tower of London 
where he was confined, his hu- 
manness and_ wit still bubbled 
forth. He found a great source of 
consolation in his eldest daugh- 


ter, Meg. To her on the day be- 
fore his death he wrote these 
touching lines, which point up the 
warm love in his heart for his 
family. Margaret had waited 
along the way as More was led 
under guard from the courtroom 
where he had been sentenced to 
death back to his prison cell. 
Breaking through the escort, she 
flung herself at her father, em- 
bracing him in a_ paroxysm of 
grief and love. 

“I never liked your manner to- 
ward me better, than when you 
kissed me last. For I love when 
daughterly love and dear charity 
hath no leisure to look to worldly 
courtesy. Farewell, my dear child, 
and pray for me, and I shall for 
you and all your friends, that we 
may merrily meet in heaven.” 

Many a married man will find 
in Saint Thomas More a source 
of encouragement and a model 
in fulfilling the duties of his vo- 
cation. Thus they also can hope 
like this cheerful saint merrily to 
meet their loved ones whom they 
have won for heaven by their 
example and their prayers. 


oo 
Cheapskate 
IN OUR CHURCH one afternoon I saw a little boy hurrying down 


the side aisle. He was clutching something in his fist—a coin, 
which he dropped into the votive light stand. He picked out a candle, 


lighted it, and knelt down. 


I knelt down too, about a yard away. He soon noticed me, but 
at first kept his eyes fixed on the altar. Soon, however, he leaned 
over and said in a resentful whisper: 

“Pray on your own candle!”—Father Mathew Record in The 


Liguorian 


a 
was first. and foremost a man of 
. Aithough lifted to the highest 
ta political eminence, More was un- 
sa der no illusions as to the perma- 

) nence of his good fortune. The 
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The Samurai Breed 


Condensed from The Far East 


¥ First visit to Hitoyoshi 

and the Tomita family 

was made in mid-winter, 

in January, 1949, to -be 

exact. I had been studying Japan- 
ese in Fukuoka for six months and 
was getting pretty tired of the 
books when I got a little time 
off. A visit to this charming town 
in the hills was a welcome change. 
The pastor remarked to me one 
day: “While you are here, you 
must meet the Tomita family. 
They are quite a remarkable clan 


Father James Norris 


Courage is traditional in 
this Japanese family 


of old warrior stock.” 

The name Tomita means “a 
wealthy rice-field” and it suited 
them perfectly. They lived in a 
large house overlooking the river, 
under the shadow of a ruined 
castle where the feudal lords and 
their warriors lived and ruled for 
centuries. A bell tinkled within as 
we pulled aside the outer door 
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and stepped inside. An attractive 
young lady, dressed in a most 
colorful kimono, pulled aside the 
inner door, sank to her knees and 
bowed to the floor in greeting. 
This was Yoko, eldest daughter 
of the 12 Tomita children. 

Yoko rose and motioned for us 
to remove our shoes. In stockinged 
feet we followed her along a cor- 
ridor bordering a number of Jap- 
anese-style rooms separated by 
paper sliding doors. She led us 
up a flight of stairs to the second 
floor to a lounge. It was furnished 
in Western style, complete with 
a sofa, easy chairs, a piano and 
a phonograph. 

After we were seated the moth- 

er extended to us a glowing wel- 
come while one of the younger 
daughters served us green tea and 
cakes. Mr. Tomita himself bustled 
into the room followed by a tribe 
of children. The room seemed full 
of people, chattering and laugh- 
ing; all very pleasant but rather 
confusing. Into the midst of this 
maelstrom two elderly people con- 
trived an entrance. They were 
Tomita’s parents. With the excep- 
tion of these two, the whole 
family were Catholics. 
- Mr. Tomita introduced every- 
ene and then hustled the younger 
children out of the room. Yoko 
sat down at the piano and played 
Beethoven’s Piano Sonata No. 18 
from memory. I learned later that 
she had studied music in Tokyo 
for two years and that one of her 
fellow students was Eto, today 
Japan’s leading violinist. 


This was my first real glimpse 
of the life of a Japanese family 
of comfortable means in their 
own home. I was tremendously 
impressed although still rather 
confused by my scanty know- 
ledge of the language. The graci- 
ousness and dignity of the people, 
the exquisite taste in dress, the 
happy blending of color and de- 
sign within the home and the 
distinctive courtesy expressed 
by customs peculiar to Japan, all 
combined to weave an almost 
fairy-like aura about the family. 

Christmas found me again in 
Hitoyoshi as the result of a tele- 
gram appointing me pastor there. 
The Tomita family, along with 
many others, were now my re- 
sponsibility. I found that their 
circumstances had changed great- 
ly. Owing to his inability to pay 
the heavy taxes assessed by the 
government since the war, Mr. 
Tomita had been obliged to sell 
the mansion on the river. 

The family owned a modest 
dwelling in the downtown section 
of the city and this was now their 
home. Downstairs was a small 
shop, upstairs a hall; the living 
quarters were situated in the rear. 
I used the hall a good deal in 
the early days of 1950. A foreign- 
er and a Catholic priest often has 
great difficulty in meeting the 


ordinary Japanese, but with the 
aid of English classes and record 
concerts in this hall, I was able 
to meet a good number. 

In 1951, Mrs. Tomita was ex- 
pecting her 13th child and the 
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doctor told her it would cost her. 


her life. The-doctor wanted - to. 


take the child’s life — a common 
practice now in Japan’ where 
formerly babies were so loved 
and welcomed even among the 


poor. 

I promised Mrs. Tomita that I 
would say a novena of Masses in 
honor of the Little Flower asking 
her assistance. Several months 
later little Kumiko was born, a 
healthy girl. There were no com- 
plications of any kind and today 
she is the apple of her mother’s 
eye. 

More tragedy struck the Tom- 
ita family in May, 1953. A neigh- 
bor in an adjoining house care 
lessly left an iron turned on and 
the whole corner block, including 
Mr. Tomita’s shop and hall, was 
burned to the ground. Fortun- 
ately no one was injured in the 
blaze. 

I rushed down to the house as 
soon as I heard the news that 
fateful morning. Mr. Tomita was 
a pathetic figure, covered with 
soot, unkempt and _ physically 
worn out. The future looked: as 
black as the ruins but the blood 
of warriors flowed in his veins 
and he could still smile. 

For the next year the once 
wealthy family lived with rela- 
tives, confined now to two 
rooms — a far cry indeed from 
the days when they lived graci- 
ously in the mansion on the 


river. The site on which the shop 


had stood was in a central loca- 
tion and a bank bought part of 
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the land. With the proceeds and 
a loan from the same bank, Mr. 
Tomita built a new, modest home 
with space for a small shop in 
front. The family still lives there 
today. 

That same year Yoko lost her 
heart to a young man by the name 
of Miyasaki. He was an honest, 
diligent, hardworking. boy but 
Yoko’s parents weren't very keen 
on the match for several reasons. 
Briefly, they were as follows: He 
wasn’t a Catholic; he was of a 
lower station socially; Yoko her- 
self wasn’t particularly strong 
physically; and the parents had 
had no say in the choice. 

Most marriages are arranged 
by the parents acting through go- 
betweens whose task can be ex- 
tremely delicate, requiring the 
greatest tact and diplomacy. Mar- 
riage between two individuals is 
regarded as a union between two 
families. Consequently, the par- 
ents consider the problem from 
this aspect with the happiness of 
the child as an individual taking 
secondary place. 

In Yoko’s case, after reviewing 
the situation as carefully as I 
could, I came to the conclusion 
that both parties were adults with 
the right to make up their own 
minds on the matter. If Yoko did 
not marry this man she would 
probably never get another oppor- 
tunity to marry, as no healthy 
man would consent to marry a 
sickly girl in a prearranged mae- 


riage. 
The fact that Miyasaki was not 
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a Catholic was a difficulty. I had 
explained the Faith to him over 
a period of nine months and al- 
though he did not express any 
desire to become a Catholic, he 
understood the Church’s teaching 
fairly well. He seemed to be re- 
liable enough not to obstruct the 
practice of his wife’s Faith. 

Finally, the parents consented 
and the couple were duly mar- 
ried. About a year later their first 
child was born. There were all 
kinds of complications and for 
three days Yoko was in a state of 
semi-coma. It was touch and go 
for a while but both Yoko and 
baby lived. 

Now occurred a reaction on the 
part of Miyasaki. Maybe the 
strain had been too much for him; 
or perhaps it was the humiliation 
of being the father of a sickly 
girl when he had so hoped for a 
sturdy male heir. Up to this time 
he had been a mode! of sobriety 
and steadiness, but now he went 
completely off the rails. He pawn- 
ed a camera belonging to his 
employers and went off on a wild 
spree, not returning home for 
days. 

In two weeks Yoko was able 
to take her baby home. Three 
months passed but the child was 
still sickly and Yoko noticed that 
the child’s head did not sit firm- 
ly on the shoulders but wobbled 
back and forth. Moreover, its 


eyes had a rather vacant expres- 
sion, showing little’ reaction to 
anything around it. 

Yoko took the child to a doc- 
tor for tests; the verdict stunned 
her. The child was suffering from 
some damage to the brain. It 
would never walk and it would 
always be a baby mentally. Mi- 
yasaki plunged into another orgy 
of dissipation. But Yoko held on. 
She was the worthy daughter of 
a Christian warrior. 

She tried all sorts of expen- 
sive remedies for the child but 
it was useless. Early in 1955 Yoko 
was expecting her second child. 
She returned home to live with 
her parents where she would not 
be so inclined to worry about the 
long absences: and infidelities of 
her husband. 

In September, Yoko gave birth 
to a healthy son. Her husband 
had settled down and was im- 
mensely proud of the child. They 
told me that the only thing that 
marred their mutual happiness 
was the death, actually a merci- 
ful relief, of their first-born. 

Life to the “Wealthy  Rice- 
Field” flows on. About three years 
ago the grandparents became 
Catholics, the old warrior going to 
heaven a year later at the ripe 
old age of 88. The old lady re- 
mains and still watches over her 
son’s brood with maternal solici- 
tude and affection. 


A pedestrian is a husband who didn’t think the family needed 
two cars.—Companion of St. Francis and St. Anthony 
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He’s an “Anti-Sedentarist” 


The director of the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness calls for more physical activity. 
And he practices what he preaches 


By Harold Helfer 
c HERE MAY be no such term, but Shane 


MacCarthy is an anti-sedentarist. 
When he gets a summons to the 

White House, which happens frequent- 
ly, his secretary does not call a cab. She merely 
gets his hat and coat. The White House is about 
a mile and a half from Shane MacCarthy’s of- 
fice but he walks anyway — in about 13 minutes. 

He refuses to ride the elevator to the fourth 
floor where his office is located. He climbs the 
stairs. In the evenings, if he has somewhere to 
go, he will head for the garage of his Washing- 
ton home — but it’s usually to get his bike. And 
off he pedals. 

Actually, there are seven bikes in his gar- 
age because there are seven MacCarthy’s. Shane, 
Anna, his wife, and the five boys, Shane, Jr., 
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Kevin, Tim, Pat and Mike. 

“The trouble with this nation,” 
says Shane MacCarthy, who speaks 
with a tinge of an Irish brogue 
but is nevertheless speaking of 
America, “is that we have become 
sedentary. Why, people are begin- 
ning to think they’ve walked a lot 
if they get out of their chairs to 
change TV channels.” 

Shane MacCarthy, a tall, hand- 
some, almost matinee-idol-looking 
fellow from Cork, Ireland, aims to 
do something about this and has 
begun a personal one-man, one- 
family fight to turn back this tide. 
He . has, however, considerable 
backing, with no less than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his corner. 

As a matter of fact, it was Eisen- 
hower who personally created Mr. 
MacCarthy’s job as director of the 
President's Council On Youth Fit- 
ness. The President set up this 
agency in the latter part of 1956 
after learning that tests show that 
American youth is behind its Eur- 
orn counterpart by a considera- 
ble margin in physical fitness and 
that 36% of the young men of 
this nation coming up for military 
service must be turned down be- 
cause they are unfit. 

The seriousness with which the 
President regards the matter is re- 
flected in the fact that the other 
members of the Fitness Council 
are the Cabinet heads, the Secre- 
ye he Defense, the Secretary of 
Labor, etc. And the President hard- 
ly could have picked a better man 


pheotogenically..to supervise this 


- looks | 


Council than the gentleman from 
Cork, Ireland. Lean, virile and ex- 
eR fit-looking. at 50, he 
ike he just stepped off some 
campus as an athletic coach. 

Actually, this is partly true. He 
had been with both Georgetown 
and Catholic University in Wash- 
ington. But it was in the realm of 
social science. 

Shane MacCarthy is an unusual 
Presidential advisor, not only be- 
cause he has the President’s No. 1 
right hand men, the Cabinet offi- 
cers, “on his staff” (they usually 
meet with him at the White House 
right after their meetings with the 
President) or even because he rides 
a bicycle and has a boxing bag 
hanging in his basement and ‘a 
basketball court in his backyard, 
but also because he doesn’t ask 
for money. 

This is for two reasons. One 
is that he doesn’t want to equate 
money with physical fitness in the 

ublic’s mind. And, moreover, he 
eels that physical fitness is a per- 
sonal and community matter and 
that if any expenditures are needed 
they should be at the “local level.” 

What needs to be changed most- 
ly, Mr. MacCarthy believes, is our 
attitude. He is trying to alert us 
to the fact that we have grown soft, 
that we've become a ‘nation ‘of 
“gadgeteers” and that we've lost 
the “real zest” for living, = 

He tells about a “: he made 
recently to California. He was de- 
lighted ‘when he was told about 
an active hiking organization in 
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that region. It seems the group 


went over to Mount Shasta, some ~ 


2% miles away, practically every 
weekend. “Wonderful!” Mr. Mac- 
Carthy exclaimed. “Now would 
you kindly give me some details so 
that I can tell other communities 
about this?” 

“Well, there’s really not too 
much to tell,” was the response. 
“A bus comes and picks us up in 
the morning and we're generally 
there in 10 or 15 minutes.” 

Mr. MacCasthy asked if any at- 
tempt was made to climb the 
mountain. “No,” he was told, “but 
the grounds are lovely there and 
we have nice picnics. 

Another example of what Shane 
MacCarthy finds is wrong with 
America these days is a fine new 
gymnasium in a midwest town that 
was proudly being shown one day 
recently. “And it was a fine gym- 
nasium,” he says, “no question 
about it. Marvelous seats, architec- 
turally superb. The only thing was, 
you might have a little trouble 
finding the gym. Considering the 
vast plant involved, the actual 
gym space was about postage size. 

“Words just don’t mean what 
they used to,” he sighs. “Nowadays 
a hike is walking to the bus stop. 
A gymnasium is where you sit 
down to watch a few fellows per- 
forming.” 

When Shane MacCarthy was 
growing up, in Cork and in this 
country too (he was in his teens 
when he came here), a hike meant 
a long stroll through the woods and 
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over mountains and a_ gymnasium 
was a place where “es indulged in 
physical activity. “I was 20,” he 
says, “before I saw a i 
with spectator seats in it. ; 

“We act now as if we deserve 
some sort of medal if we make the 
effort to turn on the knob for the 
Friday night fights,” he adds. | 

But don’t get Shane MacCarthy 
wrong. He has nothing against TV. 
Or automobiles. Or pushbutton 
dishwashers and the like. He thinks 
they’re all very nice — in their 
place. He just doesn’t believe that’s 
any reason why we should “neg- 
lect to use our limbs and fail ‘to 
develop our bodies.” 

He thinks the basic trouble is 
that we think too much in terms of 
the mechanization of our society 
and are inclined to ignore the hu- 
man factor. Thus, he points out, 
many of our new urban develop- 
ments don’t even have sidewalks 
anymore. 

Another thing he thinks is wrong 
is that we’ve become too obsessed 
with “champions” and “winning.” 
It is typical whenever he is visit- 
ing a school and inquiring about 
the athletic program to be proudly 
told, “Why, you know, our bas- 
ketball team won the county tour- 
nament.” Or maybe it’s the football 
team or the baseball team. The 
President’s advisor on physical fit- 
ness isn’t impressed, because he’s 
learned that this usually means 
that the school has spent a great 
deal of effort in building up the 
prowess of a handful .of athletes, 
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but has ignored the physical ac- 
tivities of the several hundreds of 
other students attending the 
school. 

Mr. MacCarthy doesn’t like to 
hear some sports being called “ma- 
jor sports” and others “minor 
sports.” “Any sport that a person is 
interested in is a major sport as 
far as he is concerned and no oth- 
er distinction should be made,” he 
said. “A person can build up his 
body strength and fitness as well 
by playing tennis or handball as 
baseball or football. In fact, there’s 
usually more action in a sport with 
man-to-man rather than team com- 
petition.” 

While it may be true that many 
communities could use more 
facilities and playgrounds, Shane 
MacCarthy is oer that if 
we really aroused ourselves and be- 
came determined to save our pres- 
ent generation from becoming a 
oat of “sedentary softies” we 
could fe a long way toward the 
job with the facilities on hand. 

For instance, he says, school fa- 
cilities shouldn’t be k under 
wraps as soon as school is over. 
They should be turned over to 
the community at large. 

He also doesn’t see why streets 
should be “just for mechanical con- 
veyances.” He thinks that during 
certain times of the day some of 
them could be set off for “convey- 
ances with two legs — human be- 
ings.” These streets — 
one in a neighborh 


thaps j 
sufficient — would be used for peo- 


ple to ride their bikes or for chil- 
dren to roller skate or “just run 
around in.” 

Not a man to hold himself back 
when he considers he has a valid 
point, Shane MacCarthy has sug- 
gested that on Sunday New York’s 
Fifth Avenue be shut off to traf- 
fic and turned over to citizens on 
bikes and roller skates or “just 
plain strollers.” This at first was 
greeted with considerable eyebrow 
raising and skepticism, but now 
serious consideration is being given 
the idea. It has begun to draw 
support from some of the mer- 
chants on this fashionable thor- 
oughfare. Théy realize that their 
windows will be receiving consid- 
erable attention this way. Restaur- 
ant rietoxs see it as a stimulant 
to their business too, think maybe 
they could blend into the outdoor 

hysical fitness idea behind it all 
by having sidewalk tables a la 
Paris. 

If Fifth Avenue should go “hu- 
man being” instead of “mechani- 
cal traffic” on Sundays, Mr. Mac- 
Carthy looks for the idea to spread 
up and down the Main Streets of 
our land from one area to another. 

The one thing that Shane Mac- 
Carthy is convinced of above all 
is that the only way to tackle and 
throw back sedentarism is at the 
local level, with each community 
working out its own details to fit: 
in with a new fitness program. “It 
isn’t the President but the P.T.A. 


that has-to: lick this: problem,” he - 


says. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


A BOOK OF ANGELS, by Mari- 
gold Hunt. Sheed and Ward, 840 
Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 
$3.00 


True fairy tales about angels 
make up the substance of this 
delightful “other world” book. 
All the angels of the Old and 
New Testament are gathered to- 
gether — beginning with the bad 
angels and ending with those of 
the Apocalypse. The stories are 
so casually told that the super- 
natural becomes eminently nat- 
ural and completely acceptable. 
Children should be introduced to 
their heritage of the angels — 
and this book is a splendid way 
of doing it. 


ST. ANTHONY AND THE 
CHRIST CHILD, by Helen Walk- 
er Homan. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. $1.95. 

The beautiful story of St. An- 
thony is unfolded for teenagers. 
Since not much is definitely 
known of the Saint’s early life, 
the author has invented certain 
characters, scenes, and dialogues 
dealing mainly with his childhood. 
The remainder of the story ad- 
heres closely to the pattern of 
John E. Beahn’s portrayal of the 


Saint entitled A Rich Young Man 
(Bruce, 1953.) 


THE FRIAR AND THE 
KNIGHT, by Flora Strousse. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 12 Barclay 
Street, New York 8, N.Y. $2.50. 

This book is one of the Ameri- 
can Background Series dealing 
with the lives of Catholic men 
and women who have played an 
important role in the history of 
our Continent. The Friar and the 
Knight are, respectively, Padre 
Bartolome de Olmedo and Cortez. 
Father Bartolome disagreed with 
Cortez in his treatment of the 
Indians; yet, he did not fail in 
his loyalty to him and the friend- 
ship of the two was never broken. 
The book is historically accurate, 
bringing to life Montezuma,, the 
Aztec Empire, the civilization of 
Tlaxcala. There are many illustra- 
tions, but no satisfactory maps — 
an omission to be regretted. 


THERE’S ADVENTURE IN 
ELECTRONICS, by Julian May. 
Popular Mechanics Press, 200 
East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, 
$2.50. 

The brilliant future of con- 
trolled light and sound values is 
illustrated, explained and_ dis- 
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cussed with a teenage boy in a 
warm father-and-son relationship. 
Many experiments are suggested 
and illustrated. The reader be- 
comes fascinated with the feats 
which can be performed by elec- 
tronics. The book is especially for 
teenage boys with scientific lean- 


THERE’S ADVENTURE IN 
CHEMISTRY, by Julian May. 
Popular Mechanics Press, 200 
East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, 


“I'll be late, dear--- beer and cold cuts 
in the refrigerator --- beans in the pantry--- 
clean up the mess you'll make ---” 


Ill. $2.50. 

Another Popular Mechanics 
book, this one depicts Randy and 
Sam Morrow finding fun, fascina- 
tion and adventure in chemistry. 

By his own experiments — 
which anyone can perform — 
Randy learns that here is a sci- 
ence so rich in interest, so bound- 
less in scope, that only the boy 
with no adventure in his heart 
would fail to be interested. 

Every boy with scientific lean- 
ings will enjoy this book. 
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Have you heard of “Mother Banks” yet? It is a service that 
more than 100,000 parents are now enjoying. Through this 
“bank” — can get free baby sitting by responsible, 
| thoroughly experienced mothers in their own neighborhoods. 
i BY To see how these “banks” work and how you could start one 
: Bae is of your own, see “Mother Banks—Answer to the Baby-Sitting 
Problem” in next month’s issue. 


It’s a well-known fact that the population of the world 
is rapidly increasing. Everything points to the probability 
that there will be at least 3,000,000,000 people on earth by 
1995. You’ve also probably heard that we are expending 

available supplies of food and minerals at a tremendous rate. 
What can we do about it? Well, for one thing, we can start “farm- 
ing the sea.” In our oceans there’s a storehouse of potential food to 
startle the imagination. To find out what is already being done 
about this matter, read “The Sea: Inexhaustible Breadbasket.” 


At the age of 22, Anna Maria Alberghetti is ranked as one 
of the 10 most popular night club entertainers in the nation. She 
has come a long way from the Mediterranean island of Rhodes 
from which her family — during World War II. Therein 
lies a story of struggle and family perseverence. You'll find 
the story of the Alberghetti family very interesting. 


Are we encouraging vandalism among our teenagers? That’s 
the question one of our authors asks next month. As she says, 
“It does seem that some of the things we have been doing to 
combat vandalism and other types of juvenile lawlessness, seem 
to be actually encouraging it.” Among these things she lists: 
blaming the parents; shielding the culprit by not printing his 
name; giving the kids too many extra-curricular activities; treat- 
| ing them as a special group; and prolonging babyhood. The au- 
me thor also has some vositive suggestions to help to insure a better 
adjusted boy or girl. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Amazing New 
CATHOLIC 


CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


Let us show you 
bow easily folks 


MAKE MONEY 


Without taking a Job, or 


You can quickly and easily make extra 
money when you show cards as new, dif- 
ferent and unusual as ours. There are 
actually 8 lovely new assortments of Rob- 
inson Catholic Christmas cards. Your 
friends, neighbors and relatives can get 
them all from you at bargain prices! 


These beautiful assortments, exquisitely 
adorned with rich gold, bronze and full 
color are rendered in the true reverent 
tradition of sacred art. The titles are 
Nativity, Peace on Earth, Dominus Vo- 
biscum, Little Angels, Catholic Classics, 
Our Blessed Mother, Holy Family and 
Greetings in Prayer. 


putting in Regular Hours 


We want to demonstrate to you how easily 
thousands of people are making good 
money. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Our 
complete line has many other Christmas 
boxes, Birthday, Get Well, Gift Wrappings 
and Ribbons, Novelty Gift items, Station- 
ery, Children’s Books and Name-imprinted 
Christmas cards. 


We'll send you sample assortments of Rob- 
inson Christmas Cards ON APPROVAL 
and Free Imprint stretchers. Your friends 
will thank you for “letting them in” on 
these wonderful bargains, And YOU make 
as much as 60c on each box ordered. Just 
mail the coupon below TODAY! ROBIN- 
SON CARDS, Dept C-6, Clinton, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS, CLUBS 
AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


This is a tested sure-fire fund- 


ROBINSON CARDS, 
Dept. 244, Clinton, Mass. 


Please rush for Free Trial sample boxes on approval, money- 
making plan, and extra cash-bonus offer. 


State 


raising plan for you! Send us ene 
name of fund-raising chairman. Address 
We will mail our guide for 

groups, with sample kit on City 


approval. 
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